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Editor's Nete: The President traveled to Texas on 
Friday, May 18, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued during the 
trip but not received by the Office of the Federal 
Register in time for inclusion in this issue will be 
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Week Ending Friday, May 18, 1990 


Remarks at the Texas A&I University 
Commencement Ceremony in 
Kingsville, Texas 

May 11, 1990 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you all. 
What a great day! Thank you. Thank you 
very, very much for that welcome back, 
and good luck to all of you. Please be 
seated. What a privilege for me to be intro- 
duced by our great Secretary of Education, 
Lauro Cavazos. We work closely on these 
problems, but I guess it was a wonderfully 
emotional return today as we flew into this 
city in which he grew up—to see the excite- 
ment on his face and on his wife’s face— 
and I felt a real part of this coming home 
for our great Secretary. 

I want to thank your president. I can call 
him “the” president—President Ibaiez— 
because Barbara and I had the chance to 
greet him in the White House but 6 days 
ago, and here he is, greeting me on his 
home turf. And I’m delighted, sir, to be 
with you. 

I want to pay my respects Chancellor Ad- 
kisson, the chancellor of the whole system; 
of course, to our Governor, my old, close 
friend, Bill Clements; and to our two out- 
standing United States Senators, Senator 
Gramm and Senator Lloyd Bentsen—doing 
a fantastic job for our State. And of course, 
I'm proud to be in the home turf of Con- 
gressman Ortiz, Solomon Ortiz, who flew 
down with me—also your Congressman, the 
Congressman for many here; and another 
old friend of the Bush family, a distin- 
guished chairman in the House, Kika de la 
Garza, Congressman from Texas and south 
Texas. And of course, to be introduced by 
another old friend—it seems like old-home 
week here—but Billy “Mac” McKenzie, the 
chairman of the whole system here. Thank 
you, Billy “Mac.” And to Tony Armendariz, 
who's with me, came down—a south Texan, 
now a member of my team at the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority. He was formerly 
a general counsel of A&I. And then, also, 


another hometown boy of whom I’m very 
proud: David Valdez, a Kingsville favorite 
son. He’s a photo dog, we call him. He’s the 
head photographer at the White House. I 
just met with his family—that’s the family 
that’s filling up that whole bleacher over on 
that side there. [Laughter] So glad to see 
them. 

But anyway, it’s a pleasure to be back 
here in my home State of Texas. Congratu- 
lations also to those of you up there who 
paid the bills—all the families, the friends, 
and especially to the faculty of this great, 
outstanding institution. Thank you all. 

And now, belatedly, I get to the main act: 
the Texas A&I Class of 1990. Go for it! I’m 
delighted to be here. 

You know, when President Ibafez first 
contacted us about A&lI’s graduation, he 
called my son, George, Jr., up there in 
Dallas at the Texas Rangers Stadium; and 
he said that you wanted to hear a speech 
from a reasonably popular but aging Texan 
who has risen to the top of his field. And 
George says, “Does that mean you're invit- 
ing Nolan Ryan?” [Laughter] 

So, I’m second choice, but I’m honored to 
be in the home of the legendary Javelinas, 
the wild hogs. And I’m deeply honored to 
be speaking from the hallowed space on the 
playing field usually reserved for “Porky.” 
[Laughter] But I haven’t seen the mascot 
today. I think he got the word that we eat 
pork rinds there on Air Force One. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Javelinas aren’t the only wildlife native to 
these parts. The mesquite outside Kingsville 
is shot through with rattlesnake and deer, 
and doves rise on the warm gulf winds, 
soaring over the trees and the red tile roofs 
of Texas A&I. And south Texas is a very 
special place for the Bush family. I come 
down here nearly every December with 
friends, hunt just outside of Beeville—Ber- 
clair, to be exact. And let’s hear it for the 
Berclair contingent. There’s got to be at 
least one. [Applause] And as your president 
referred to, when I was an 18-year-old 
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Naval Aviation cadet way back in 1943, I 
flew all over this country—Corpus and Ca- 
biness and Waldron and Kingsville—and I 
loved every single minute of it. So, I do feel 
at home. 

The reputation of the area is changing. 
When I told Barbara that I was flying down 
to south Texas to talk with college students 
and see the wildlife, she said, “Aren’t you 
getting a bit old to be going to South Padre 
for spring break?” [Laughter] 

But like springtime itself, college com- 
mencements signal a time of change. Last 
week at Oklahoma State University, I spoke 
about America’s new leadership in the At- 
lantic alliance. Tomorrow morning up at 
South Carolina, we'll be talking about 
change among the people of Eastern 
Europe, people yearning to emulate not 
only our standard of living but also our 
standard of justice. But democracy isn’t just 
the wave of the present: it’s the wave of the 
future. And as your generation assumes a 
leadership role in a free world that’s grow- 
ing bigger all the time, others will continue 
to look to our shores for leadership and di- 
rection. I have proposed that one of those 
directions be space. 

The American adventure has always had 
the capacity to inspire others and to aston- 
ish the world: the voyages of Columbus, the 
Declaration of Independence, the taming of 
a continent, the invention of flight. Ameri- 
ca’s democracy is the world’s greatest ex- 
periment in freedom and diversity, an on- 
going experiment that continues to unleash 
the creative energy of the world’s most di- 
verse population. It’s what took American 
pioneers to the Moon and back. It is what 
will take you as far as your dreams can soar. 

Like Texas itself, A&I is also a place of 
pioneers: the first 4-year college in south 
Texas; a leader in bilingual education, with 
the first such doctoral program in the 
United States; home to research and innova- 
tions from natural gas engineering to snake 
venom to Rio Star grapefruit. And many of 
you are yourselves pioneers, the first in 
your families ever to attend college. 

In America’s unique democratic heritage, 
our pioneers commissioned themselves and 
took off. We are a searching people, future- 


oriented, impelled to push on. After grad- . 


uating from my college, I took my family 
out West, looking for a country to test our- 
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selves and our dreams. We found it in 
Texas, with enough opportunities to last 
many lifetimes. 

Of course, Texas has always had its share 
of pioneers and visionaries. One was Sam 
Houston. Where others saw empty plains 
and dust, he saw farms and ranches and 
towns. Where others saw obstacles, he saw 
opportunity. But Houston could scarcely 
have imagined that little more than a hun- 
dred years after his death the entire planet 
would hold its breath as his name became 
the first word ever uttered on the plains 
and dust of another world. 

It was July 20, 1969. And although Apollo 
11 had just survived one of the most har- 
rowing landings in the history of space, the 
voice of Neil Armstrong was confident, 
strong, American. He said, “Houston: Tran- 
quility Base here. The Eagle has landed.” 
Eight words. “Houston: Tranquility Base 
here. The Eagle has landed.” Eight words, 
and the world was changed forever. 

And when America accepted the Apollo 
challenge, we rolled up our sleeves and 
took on a daunting and dangerous job. 
Apollo 11 showed we could meet our com- 
mitments to ourselves and to the world, 
proof that democracy could triumph as de- 
cisively in peace as it had in war. And it 
lifted the spirits of a generation and raised 
forever the horizons of the human race. 
Last summer, in a speech commemorating 
the 20th anniversary of the Apollo Moon 
landing, I announced three major space 
policy objectives: First, to have space sta- 
tion Freedom up before the century is out. 
Second, for the new century, a permanent 
lunar base: “Back to the Moon, back to the 
future, and this time back to stay.” And 
third, a manned expedition to Mars. 

And together, these objectives form the 
cornerstone of my administration’s far- 
reaching plan for investing in America’s 
future. Our space program will, indeed, 
help rekindle public interest in science and 
mathematics, revitalize an area of our edu- 
cational system that has become disturbing- 
ly weak. In fact, one of the education goals 
that Dr. Cavazos referred to, one that we 
announced in January, is to make the 
United States first in math and science by 
the year 2000. But this space program will 
do more. It will revolutionize everything 
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from computers to communications, from 
medicine to metals, regaining and retaining 
America’s high-tech competitive edge. It 
will create new technologies, new indus- 
tries, and new jobs. 

It’s an adventure that I hope many of you 
will be part of. You see, it’s an adventure 
that’s already underway. The space shuttle 
is back and ushering in a new era of space. 
And it’s led by a talented new generation: 
scientists like A&I professor John Linder, 
who is working here to improve shuttle 
communications; shuttle engineers like 
Ruben Zabala, A&I class of 1977; avionics 
experts like Primitivo Perez, the class of 
1971; and new American heroes like Frank- 
lin Chang-Diaz, NASA’s [National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration] first Hispan- 
ic astronaut. 

You are coming of age during a golden 
age of space, and there’s no better example 
of this than the miracle now orbiting 380 
miles above Kingsville: the Hubble Space 
Telescope. It will see to the furthest reaches 
of the universe, to the very edges of time. 
It will, quite literally, even enable astrono- 
mers to see back in time, perhaps far 
enough back to when the Dallas Cowboys 


last had a winning season. [Laughter] You 


talk about history. [Laughter] And _ it’s 
hoped that the telescope will see objects so 
clearly that, in theory, it could pick out the 
writing on a dime 100 miles away. Talk 
about the “vision thing.” 

Even while Galileo and Hubble begin 
looking out across space, another array of 
new satellites will be looking back at Earth 
and taking the pulse of the most important 
planet in the universe. You may remember 
of a couple years back when Time maga- 
zine named Earth “Planet of the Year.” 
And the comedian—you remember Jay 
Leno, the comedian—he said: “What did 
you expect? All the judges came from 
Earth.” [Laughter] 

We call this initiative Mission to Planet 
Earth. It’s an effort of such magnitude that 
it dwarfs everything in the past. A world- 
wide study of the complex interactions be- 
tween land, sea, ice, and air, as well as be- 
tween the Earth and the Sun. It’s an effort 
of global interest in which we’re inviting 
other nations to join. As Chairman of the 
National Space Council, the Vice President 
has just returned from Europe, where our 


allies expressed serious interest in both Mis- 
sion to Planet Earth and in our continuing 
exploration of the solar system. 

Initiatives like these mark a critical in- 
vestment in America’s future. They will 
help protect the environment, fuel an edu- 
cational renaissance, and hone America’s 
competitive edge. But the importance of 
the space program, especially the manned 
space program, goes deeper than that. 
Throughout our history, America has been a 
nation of discoverers. It’s a part of our na- 
tional character, part of our democratic her- 
itage. In fact, Monday marks the day in 
1804 when Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark set out across the Mississippi to map 
much of what was to become the great 
American West. And despite Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s love of machines, it’s hard to imagine 
his sending a robot out alone to describe 
the wonders of the American Rockies and 
the Pacific coast. In the American experi- 
ment, in the experiment called democracy, 
there will always be a place for individual 
men and women with imagination and 
daring. 

Our nation’s quest for the unknown took 
American pioneers from the bluffs of the 
Mississippi to the mountains of the Moon. 
But today we’re no longer just asking for 
the Moon. We’ve been there. We’re looking 
further: to carry the American adventure to 
wherever opportunity, curiosity, and need 
will take us. It’s time to open up the final 
frontier. There can be no turning back. 
America’s space program is what civiliza- 
tion needs to begin this journey and to per- 
fect the commitment to go beyond. Each 
time we go to the frontier and beyond, we 
bring back more than we hoped for. And 
this time we have the chance to bring back 
more than we can possibly imagine. 

Our 1991 budget is proof positive of 
America’s commitment to an active, excit- 
ing, and continuing presence in space—to 
America’s leadership in space. Our proposal 
of $15.2 billion for NASA, an increase of 24 
percent—almost $3 billion, which is the 
largest increase for any major agency of the 
government. 

But leadership in space takes more than 
just dollars: It also takes a decision. And so, 
I’m announcing one today. We stand at a 
halfway point in our exploration of the im- 
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mediate solar system: the planet Earth, its 
Moon, and the terrestrial neighborhood. 
Thirty years ago, NASA was founded, and 
the space race began. And 30 years from 
now I believe man will stand on another 
planet. And so, I am pleased to return to 
Texas today to announce a new Age of Ex- 
ploration, with not only a goal but also a 
timetable: I believe that before Apollo cele- 
brates the 50th anniversary of its landing on 
the Moon the American flag should be 
planted on Mars. 

Up beneath the dome of the United 
States Capitol—where decisions about our 
space program will be made in the coming 
weeks—the American adventure is told in 
stone, a tableau of U.S. history carved 
around the rim of the dome itself. It begins 
with Columbus’ arrival in the New World 
and ends with the first flight of the Wright 
brothers’ plane. But you see, they got it 
wrong. The Wright brothers’ flight doesn’t 
mark the end of the American adventure 
but the beginning of a new chapter, a 
never-ending story, a story about a democ- 
racy where anything is possible and where 
no dream is too large. 

We live in a century that began with 
great promise and hope for the idea we call 
democracy, then only beginning to assume 
an important place on the world stage. That 
hope has been fulfilled and surpassed 
beyond the wildest dreams of our Founders. 
And the promise of democracy is beginning 
to be tasted by more people in more places 
than ever before. It’s their inspiration; and 
it’s our strength, our heritage, and our 
future. And so, as this century closes, it is in 
America’s hands to help determine the kind 
of people, the kind of planet, we will 
become in the next. We will leave the solar 
system and travel to the stars not only be- 
cause it is democracy’s dream but because 
it is democracy’s destiny. 

Around campfires, by moonlight and star- 
light across the ages, men and women have 
turned their gaze skyward and dreamed an 
ancient dream. And somewhere in America 
today, maybe right here in this stadium, 
there is a young man or woman who, like 
Neil Armstrong, will seize this dream and 
change the world for all time. I believe, I 
truly believe, that the class of '90 will leave 
footprints not only in the sands of our State, 
in the sands of Texas, but also in the sands 
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of time and ultimately on the plains of 
Mars. 

You who have lived this past 4 years in 
Kingsville know a lot about the sky. The 
plains of south Texas are as flat as the sea, a 
land without hills or impediments, a land of 
limitless horizons and dreams to match. It is 
exactly the kind of nighttime sky where the 
cream of America’s youth—the cream of 
Texas A&I—can point confidently to the 
stars, to eternity, and to their own future, 
the future of this great nation, and the 
future of free people everywhere. 

America is proud of you. We are proud of 
your families. And I came here to say con- 
gratulations, and thank you, and God bless 
the United States. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
Javelina Stadium on the campus of the uni- 
versity. In his remarks, he referred to 
Manuel L. Ibanez, president of the universi- 
ty; Perry Adkisson and William A. McKen- 
zie, chancellor and chairman of the board 
of regents of the university system, respec- 
tively; and Nolan Ryan, pitcher for the 
Rangers baseball team. 


Nomination of Jimmy Gurule To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General 


May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jimmy Gurule to be an 
Assistant Attorney General for the Office of 
Justice Programs at the Department of Jus- 
tice. He would succeed Richard Bender 
Abell. 

Since 1989 Mr. Gurule has served as an 
associate professor of law at Notre Dame 
Law School. Prior to this, he served as an 
Assistant U.S. Attorney in the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Office of the U.S. Attorney in 
Los Angeles, CA, 1985-1989; deputy county 
attorney in the justice division of the Salt 
Lake County Attorney’s Office, 1982-1985; 
adjunct professor of law at the University of 
Utah College of Law, 1983-1985; and a trial 
attorney in the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, 1980-1982. In addition, 
Mr. Gurule has served as a Special Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
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Florida, 1982, and a Special Assistant U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, 1981. 

Mr. Gurule graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Utah (B.A., 1974; J.D., 1980). He was 
born June 14, 1951, in Salt Lake City, UT. 
Mr. Gurule is married, has three children, 
and resides in Granger, IN. 


Nomination of J. Michael Luttig To Be 
an Assistant Attorney General 


May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Michael Luttig to be 
Assistant Attorney General for the Office of 
Legal Counsel at the Department of Justice. 
He would succeed William Pelham Barr. 

Since 1989 Mr. Luttig has served as Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Attorney General in 
the Office of Legal Counsel at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Prior to this, he served as 
an associate with the law firm of Davis Polk 
and Wardwell, 1985-1989; special assistant 
to the Honorable Warren E. Burger, Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 1984- 
1985; law clerk to the Honorable Warren E. 
Burger, 1983-1984; law clerk to the Honor- 
able Antonin Scalia, U.S. Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, 1982-1983; 
and Assistant Counsel at the White House, 
1981-1982. 

Mr. Luttig graduated from Washington 
and Lee University (B.A., 1976) and the 
University of Virginia School of Law (J.D., 
1981). He was born June 13, 1954, in Tyler, 
TX. Mr. Luttig is married to Elizabeth Ann 
Luttig, and they reside in McLean, VA. 


Nomination of William Pelham Barr To 
Be Deputy Attorney General 
May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Pelham Barr to be 
Deputy Attorney General at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He would succeed Donald 
Belton Ayer. 


Since 1989 Mr. Barr has served as Assist- 
ant Attorney General for the Office of 
Legal Counsel at the Department of Justice. 
Prior to this, he served as a partner with 
the law firm of Shaw, Pittman, Potts and 
Trowbridge in Washington, DC, 1984-1989; 
a member of the domestic policy staff at 
the White House, 1982-1983; an associate 
with the law firm of Shaw, Pittman, Potts 
and Trowbridge, 1978-1982; and a law 
clerk to Judge Malcolm Wilkey of the U‘S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, 1977-1978. In addition, he has 
served with the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 1973-1977. 

Mr. Barr graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1971; M.A., 1973) and George 
Washington University (J.D., 1977). He was 
born May 23, 1950, in New York, NY. Mr. 
Barr is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Falls Church, VA. 


Nomination of Charles M. House To 
Be Director of the Office for Victims of 
Crime 

May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles M. House to be 
Director of the Office for Victims of Crime 
at the Department of Justice. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1988 Mr. House has served as oper- 
ations sergeant for court services in Los An- 
geles, CA. Prior to this, he served in various 
positions for the Los Angeles County Sher- 
iffs Department, including watch com- 
mander, 1987-1988; international liaison of- 
ficer, 1980-1987; a patrol officer, 1978- 
1980; fraud investigator, 1977-1978; and 
operations planner, 1975-1977. He also 
served as a bailiff in the Los Angeles Supe- 
rior Court System, 1966-1975. 

Mr. House graduated from California 
State University (B.S., 1971). He was born 
November 17, 1935, in Austin, TX. Mr. 
House served in the U.S. Army, 1958-1960. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Hacienda Heights, CA. 
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Nomination of Steven D. Dillingham 
To Be Director of the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics 


May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Steven D. Dillingham to 
be Director of the Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics at the Department of Justice. He would 
succeed Steven Roger Schlesinger. 

Since 1988 Dr. Dillingham has served as 
Deputy Director for Policy and Special Pro- 
grams for the Bureau of Justice Assistance 
at the Department of Justice. Prior to this, 
he served as a senior associate and project 
manager for Carter, Goble and Associates, 
Inc., 1987-1988; attorney and adviser in the 
Office of the General Counsel at the De- 
partment of Energy, 1986-1988; academic 
adviser to the law and justice task force for 
the American Legislative Exchange Coun- 
cil, 1987 to present; attorney in the Office 
of General Counsel for the Office of Person- 
nel Management, 1985-1986; special coun- 
sel on criminal law for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, 1985; and assistant professor for 
the College of Criminal Justice at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 1981-1986. In ad- 
dition, he has served in various capacities as 
a research analyst and a teaching associate. 

Dr. Dillingham graduated from Winthrop 
College (B.A. 1973) and the University of 
South Carolina (M.P.A., 1978; J.D., 1976; 
and Ph.D., 1987). He was born May 12, 
1952, in Orangeburg, SC. Dr. Dillingham 
attended the US. Air Force Academy, 
1970-1972. He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Robert C. Bonner To Be 
Administrator of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration 


May 11, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert C. Bonner to be 
Administrator of Drug Enforcement at the 
Department of Justice. He would succeed 
John C. Lawn. 

Since 1989 Mr. Bonner has served as U.S. 
District Judge for the Central District of 
California in Los Angeles. Prior to this, he 
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served as U.S. Attorney for the Central Dis- 
trict of California, 1984-1989; in the private 
practice of law with the firm of Kadison, 
Pfaelzer, Woodard, Quinn and Rossi, 1975- 
1984; Assistant U.S. Attorney for the Cen- 
tral District of California, 1971-1975; and a 
law clerk to U.S. District Judge Albert Ste- 
phens, 1966-1967. 

Mr. Bonner graduated from Maryland 
University (B.A., 1963) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1966). He was 
born January 29, 1942, in Wichita, KS. Mr. 
Bonner served in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
1967-1971. He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Pasadena, CA. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Governor Carroll A. Campbell, Jr., in 
Columbia, South Carolina 


May 11, 1990 


Thank you all. What a great evening here 
in South Carolina. Thank you very much. 
Thank you very much. Please be seated 
there. [Laughter] Sorry about that. It’s great 
to be back here, back with you all. And I’m 
so pleased to see Congressman Floyd 
Spence, behind me, looking so well—doing 
a great job for this State up in Washington. 
I’m told that Congressman Ravenel was to 
be here from Charleston, but I don’t know 
if he made it. But I do see the former Con- 
gressman and my friend and associate for a 
long time, Tommy Hartnett, over there, 
standing there. And of course, I want to 
salute the Governor and Iris and Carroll the 
three and Mike and Commissioner Les 
Tindal and Dick Greer, another longtime 
supporter of all the good causes in South 
Carolina on the political scene and certainly 
a friend and supporter of mine. And last, 
but certainly not least in this State, nor in 
Washington, the one and only Strom Thur- 
mond. It’s great to be with him. 

It’s marvelous how Carroll does it; he’s 
always coming up with new ways to raise 
campaign funds. [Laughter] Next week he’s 
going after that $10,000 first prize by send- 
ing his skiing tape to “America’s Funniest 
Home Videos.” [Laughter] 

But really, it’s a pleasure to be back here. 
And, Strom, your election is so important; 
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and you are looking rarin’ to go in the nine- 
ties, I'll tell you. [Laughter] And good luck, 
best of luck to you. I’m always tempted to 
ask Strom, What’s your secret? But I’m 
afraid he’d say, Eat your vegetables. So, I’m 
not going to. [Laughter] 

And let me just say how delighted I was 
to get that firsthand report from Lee. Bar- 
bara and I talk to him regularly, and I’m so 
pleased to pay his respects to this crowd of 
his friends. And he is staying in close touch 
there at the national committee, and the 
committee is going very well. 

You know, it’s a delight for Barbara and 
me to be back here in a State where friend- 
ships grow as easily as the yellow jasmine 
and back with so many South Carolina Re- 
publicans. You get the feeling things are on 
the move not just for the Republican Party 
but for the conservative cause, generally. 
And I am grateful for the support that I get 
from this Governor and this Senator and 
this Congressman every single day. I 
couldn’t do without it. 

When Iris—I guess I'll give her credit— 
and Carroll invited us to come back here, 
we accepted before they could change their 
minds because I did want to say to his 
friends and his supporters and then to all 
through the media across the State that 
South Carolina deserves a Governor who 
works hard, has demonstrated the ability to 
make the tough choices, who offers leader- 
ship every single day. And that is the Gov- 
ernor that clearly you'll reelect this coming 
November, and I’m talking about Carroll 
Campbell. 

So, let me ask you to look for 1 minute at 
the record. South Carolina enjoys almost 
200,000 more jobs today than when he took 
office. This is what happens when a Gover- 
nor pursues policies that encourage growth, 
when he trusts the people to do what they 
do best: make a better life for South Caroli- 
na. 
In fact, your Governor has done some- 
thing for this State that I want to see done 
for America: He slashed the capital gains 
tax. And that meant more jobs for South 
Carolina. And so, I might take this opportu- 
nity to call on Congress to follow the exam- 
ple of this State—to open the floodgates of 
investment, to increase jobs and opportuni- 
ty for all Americans by cutting the capital 
gains tax—and doing it soon. I’m going to 


keep on like a broken record until I get 
that thing done up there. 

But this State is great for more than just 
its business climate. From the Sassafras 
Mountain to the home of Barbara Bush’s 
alma mater over there, Ashley Hall, in 
Charleston; from the green valleys of the 
Piedmont—Ashley Hall has got a modest 
delegation back here—[/aughter|—from the 
green valleys of the Piedmont to the dune- 
swept shoreline of Myrtle Beach, this State 
is special. And I know of your commitment 
to keep it that way. That’s why Carroll has 
already acted against helter-skelter coastal 
development. He’s protected the precious 
beaches of this State. And that’s why he put 
together a fair, a reasonable wetlands 
policy, one that strives for no net loss. 

On the national level, we, too, are striv- 
ing for no net loss, and we seek to safe- 
guard our beaches and redeem our wet- 
lands. And that is going to be a crusade as 
long as I’m President. 

As you may know, I also proposed the 
first major revision of the Clean Air Act 
since 1977, one that will sharply cut acid 
rain and smog and toxic pollutants. But 
Congress has got to respect—and thank 
God we have Strom there because he'll see 
to that—they’ve got to respect another kind 
of delicate ecology; that’s the one of jobs 
and opportunity. So, I call on the House of 
Representatives not to keep America wait- 
ing for cleaner air; to pass a reasonable 
clean air bill in line with the compromise 
that we reached with the Senate leaders, 
not another bill that consumers and work- 
ers cannot afford. 

South Carolinians also want to be safe 
from crime, and no one has been tougher in 
the war against crime and drugs than your 
Governor. He created this strike force that 
captured more than 1,800 drug offenders, 
confiscated literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of drugs. But he’s also reached 
out on the other side of the equation—with 
compassion, with understanding—to the 
most distressed neighborhoods to help them 
take back the streets. 

While your Governor’s been busy here in 
the State, I've been working closely with 
the United States Congress, with Congress- 
men like Floyd Spence and Arthur Ravenel 
and, of course, Senator Thurmond, who is 
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the chairman of—the ranking member—he 
should be chairman; we lost control of the 
Senate, darn it all—{/aughter}—but Senator 
Strom Thurmond, to provide money for 
new prison space, more Federal law en- 
forcement officers. But the Democratic 
leadership in Congress has just left too 
much work undone on our violent crime 
package. And I call on Congress to recog- 
nize that the kingpins who are dealing 
drugs and dealing death—judge them for 
what they are—they are murderers, and we 
must be tough on those people. 

Finally, there’s one other issue above all 
others, and that’s the state of American 
education. I might say parenthetically— 
maybe this is wrong, but I think we all owe 
a vote of gratitude to Barbara for her cru- 
sading efforts in literacy and fighting to 
make this society more literate. 

But on the government side, Carroll 
Campbell knows the priority for education. 
He’s been working to make this State 
second to none in educational excellence. 
And what you are striving to do for South 
Carolina, I am determined to do for all of 
America. American students must be— 
we've set these national goals now—must 
be first in math and science. Every Ameri- 
can adult must be a literate citizen and 
worker. And every school in America must 
have a disciplined environment and, most 
of all, must be drug-free. You see, education 
is critical to everything we are and can 
become. And that’s why Governor Camp- 
bell was such a leader and worked so close- 
ly with me at our education summit—the 
first education summit with all the Gover- 
nors, called there in Charlottesville, Virgin- 
ia. When it comes to education, we’ve got 
to measure success not by dollars spent but 
by the results achieved. 

In closing, let me say one thing more 
about Carroll and this State, something that 
transcends politics. South Carolina had— 
and he alluded to this—had a very unwel- 
come visitor last year, a vandal by the name 
of [Hurricane] Hugo. You also had a Gover- 
nor, though, who moved decisively to bring 
people inland, to save countless lives. 
During those tough days, he was up to his 
hips in mud. Also helping with relief efforts 
were Members of Congress, State legisla- 
tors, and mayors, and also, God bless them, 
the policemen and women of South Caroli- 
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na, the State troopers, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, whole church congregations, and too 
many volunteer groups to possibly name. 

Everyone lost something to Hugo, and 
some lost everything. But no one had 
time—and I saw this, because Strom and I 
and Carroll went down there together just 
for a little bird’s-eye view—no one had time 
for self-pity or worry as long as one neigh- 
bor remained stranded or needed a helping 
hand. In those terrible days of wind and 
rain, and during the long months of clean- 
up, that ghastly cleanup that followed, 
South Carolina became a point of light, 
giving all of America a shining example of 
the very best within us. 

And that’s the way for the greatest coun- 
try on Earth; that’s the American way. You 
know, this same spirit of openness and 
giving found right here in South Carolina 
makes America a beacon of hope for the 
world. Isn’t it an exciting time—to see the 
changes for democracy and for freedom 
that are taking place all around the world, 
that have taken place just in the last 12 
months. I can think of no more exciting 
time in history to be President of the 
United States than during this last year of 
dynamic change for democracy and free- 
dom around the world. 

I hear a lot of marvelous stories. I wish 
you could have seen the look on the Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia’s face, Vaclav Havel, 
the playwright. Bar and I thought it would 
be nice for him to see the Lincoln Bedroom 
in the White House, the bedroom in which 
Lincoln actually signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. And the look on his face, as a 
man who was in jail and dying, or living— 
whatever—for freedom, stood out there, 
hoping against hope for freedom. It just was 
so moving to see this marvelous symbol of 
our identity there. 

But I recently heard of a man living in 
Romania who braved arrest by possessing 
what the previous regime considered to be 
a dangerous and subversive weapon: a 
single American newspaper. This coura- 
geous man was so enthralled that he not 
only kept this paper, he read it every day 
for 3 years. He memorized it, and he sa- 
vored the uncensored news and the free- 
wheeling editorials and even the advertise- 
ments. That’s how hungry the world is for 
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the truth. That’s how vital our liberty is to 
the oppressed. That’s why America truly is 
a point of light for the world. 

And no star in this American constellation 
burns brighter than the State of South Caro- 
lina. After all, historic changes are occur- 
ring around the world because of American 
leadership, leaders like your great Senator 
that stands for something, Strom Thur- 
mond. When America needed to be pro- 
tected during the Cold War years, Strom, 
rock-solid, standing for freedom—we'll 
never forget it. This country owes him a 
great vote of gratitude. We need his hard- 
won wisdom and leadership, really, as never 
before. 

Today it’s been my special honor to 
appear on and try to help honor someone 
who embodies South Carolina’s determina- 
tion, courage, and just plain old common 
sense. And of course, I’m talking again 
about Carroll Campbell. He’s been a great 
Governor, and with your support, he can 
bring an even greater future for South 
Carolina. 

Thank you for this magnificent turnout, 
this fantastic support for a great Governor. 
God bless the United States of America. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:12 p.m. at 
the Governor’s Mansion. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Governor Campbell’s 
wife, Iris, and sons, Carroll and Mike; Les 
Tindal, South Carolina Commissioner of 
Agriculture; Dick Greer, chairman of the 
Re-Elect Governor Campbell Committee; 
and Lee Atwater, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee. 


Remarks at the University of South 
Carolina Commencement Ceremony in 
Columbia, South Carolina 


May 12, 1990 


Thank you, President Holderman, distin- 
guished officials of this wonderful universi- 
ty. My special respects to two great United 
States Senators, Senators Strom Thurmond, 
Fritz Hollings, over here—I’m proud to be 
with them today—and to Representatives 
Floyd Spence and Elizabeth Patterson, with 


us; of course, to my dear friend, your Gov- 
ernor, Carroll Campbell, who’s a tremen- 
dous partner in our national crusade for ex- 
cellence in education. I also want to say 
how pleased I am to be on this stage with 
Archbishop Iakovos, one of the great 
church leaders of today. 

I know, looking around, that tickets were 
hard to come by today. It wasn’t simply 
parking. Barbara’s here. [Laughter] Thank 
goodness she’s getting an honorary degree 
there because it was the only way I could 
get her a seat in this big place. [Laughter] 
But thank you for honoring her. 

And she’s in great company, as am I, with 
today’s other recipients of honorary de- 
grees. I don’t know how many of you have 
heard me speak before, but being on stage 
with Andrew Lloyd Webber is about as 
close as I'll ever get to a dramatic presenta- 
tion. [Laughter] Congratulations to you, sir. 

And to Michael Eisner: The success that 
he’s achieved at Disney is the envy of 
CEO’s worldwide. His secret’s simple: Just 
surround yourself with the best and the 
brightest—Dopey, Dumbo, Goofy. [Laugh- 
ter] But what you may not know, and you 
should, is I salute him, too, for his commit- 
ment to this concept of Points of Light, the 
best impulse of America—and Michael 
Eisner exemplifies it—one American willing 
to pitch in and help another. He’s a great 
American. 

Now to you all. I’ve saluted—hope I 
have—your faculty. I should; they’re out- 
standing—the trustees and those who 
govern this great institution, and to the 
class who I’m here to help these others 
honor. You’ve gone to school for 4 years; 
the last thing you want to hear is a long 
lecture. But I wanted to use this great uni- 
versity as a forum for some serious foreign 
policy observations. I’ve chosen to make 
each of several commencement speeches 
this spring a reflection on democratic 
change. Last week, at Oklahoma State, I 
focused on the new role of our Atlantic alli- 
ance. Yesterday, down in Texas, at Texas 
A&I, I spoke about technology and the vast 
frontier of space. This morning, I want to 
talk about a frontier of a different sort, 
about the new world of freedom opening 
up in Eastern Europe. 
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Now, that’s pretty serious business, but 
I'm going to ask you to bear with me, but 
telling you I do remember a graduation at 
Yale, where the graduation speaker got 
up—my alma mater—Y is for youth. That 
took 20 minutes. A is for altruism; young 
people be altruistic. Another 32 minutes. L 
for loyalty. Brushed that one off in about 18 
minutes. E obviously for excellence. An- 
other 32 minutes. When he left, one stu- 
dent left, praying. And the speaker walked 
down. “I see you're giving thanks to the 
Lord.” He said, “Yes, sir, I am. I’m giving 
thanks that I did not go to the University of 
South Carolina.” [Laughter] 

So, bear with me, because we are living 
in exciting times. In the past year, one 
nation after another has pulled itself out 
from under communism, onto the threshold 
of democracy. Each has endured great suf- 
fering, tremendous economic damage. 
We've all seen the images of long lines and 
empty shelves. But what we can’t see so 
easily, what’s beneath the surface but no 
less real, is the moral damage, the deep 
scars on the spirit left by four decades of 
Communist rule. 

Because in these regimes, the human 
spirit was subject to systematic assault. Reli- 
gion, morality, right and wrong—any chal- 
lenge to the rule of the state became the 
enemy of the state. Believers were perse- 
cuted, churches and cemeteries razed. Citi- 
zens were turned one against the other, en- 
listed into the ranks of the regime’s inform- 
ers. Nothing stood outside the reach of the 
regime, not even the past. History—well, it 
was rewritten to suit the needs of the 
present—yesterday’s heroes airbrushed 
from the pages of history. Milan Kundera, 
the Czech author, called it organized for- 
getting. 

Of course, these nations had laws. They 
had courts. They had constitutions. All in 
service to the state. They had, in name at 
least, rights and freedoms; in reality, the 
empty shell of liberty—not the rule of law 
but the perversion of law: rules made not to 
serve the will of the people but the whim 
of the party. That’s how in Romania the law 
made it illegal for three or more people to 
have a conversation in the street. That’s 
how in another country a man whose so- 
called crime was teaching others about reli- 
gion was jailed for 6 months. The trumped- 
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up charge: walking on flower beds. We will 
never know how many dissidents were pun- 
ished as common criminals and how many 
millions of others were frozen by fear into 
silence and submission. 

That’s the legacy, the landscape of moral 
destruction. The tragic consequence of four 
decades of Communist rule: a breakdown of 
trust. From ancient times, the great minds 
have recognized the link between the law 
and trust. As Aristotle wrote: “Law is a 
pledge that the citizens of a state will do 
justice to one another’—the bond that 
makes the collection of individuals into a 
community, into a nation. 

Fortunately, the moral destruction in 
Eastern Europe, as you all know, was not 
complete. Individuals somehow managed to 
maintain an inner strength, their moral 
compass; to sustain the will to break 
through the regime’s wall of lies. They did 
so, as Vaclav Havel [President of Czechoslo- 
vakia] put it, by the simple act of “living in 
truth.” They created “flying universities,” 
where lecturers taught in private homes. 
They formed underground publishing 
houses and groups to monitor human rights, 
an authentic civil society beyond the reach 
of the ruling establishment. And today the 
builders of those civil societies no longer 
live underground. They are the new leaders 
of Eastern Europe. And they’ve begun to 
build, on the ruins of Communist rule, 
democratic systems based on trust. 

Today I want to focus on how America 
can help these nations secure their free- 
doms, become a part of a Europe whole 
and free. Early this year, in the State of the 
Union, I talked about America’s role as a 
shining example, about the importance of 
America not as a nation but as an idea alive 
in the minds of men and women every- 
where. And that idea was, without doubt, a 
guiding force in the Revolution of 1989. 

Let me share a story with you about a 
recent American visitor to Romania who 
asked the people she met what they needed 
now, what was most important to them. 
This simple question produced some unex- 
pected answers. In Timisoara, one woman 
pulled from her purse a worn copy of TV 
Guide, an issue from July 1987, containing a 
bicentennial copy of the United States Con- 
stitution. And she held it out to the Ameri- 
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can visitor. And she said, “What we need is 
more of these.” 

And there on the streets of Timisoara—in 
a country where food is in short supply, 
where homes are without heat and streets 
dark at night—there a woman pins her 
hopes on our Constitution. What that Roma- 
nian woman wanted, what all the nations of 
Eastern Europe aspire to, is democratic life 
based on justice and the rule of law. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
stand now, in the spring of 1990, as Amer- 
ica stood in the summer of 1787. Who will 
be their Franklins, their Washingtons, their 
Hamiltons, their Madisons, their men and 
women of towering genius, the nation 
builders who will set in place the firm foun- 
dations of self-government? Some of them 
we know by name, the heroes of the Revo- 
lution of ’89. But for Eastern Europe’s con- 
stitution builders, the work has only now 
begun because the fate of freedom depends 
not just on the character of the people who 
govern but whether they themselves are 
governed by the rule of law. 

And just as the framers of our own Con- 
stitution looked to the lessons of history, 
Eastern Europe’s new democracies will look 
to their own parliamentary past, to Eu- 
rope’s example and, of course, to our own 
American Constitution. And that’s why we 
must export our experience, our two cen- 
turies of accumulated wisdom on the work- 
ings of free government. 

Already we're actively engaged with 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union with 
an ongoing series of exchanges bringing ju- 
rists and parliamentarians, political leaders 
here to the United States to meet their 
American counterparts. And today I’m 
pleased to announce four new initiatives, 
four steps that the United States will take to 
support democratic development in Eastern 
Europe. 

First, America will continue to act to ad- 
vance economic freedom. In the past year, 
we've committed more than $1 billion in 
direct economic assistance to Eastern 
Europe. We’ve extended loans and credits, 
opened our markets through most-favored- 
nation status, and promoted American in- 
vestment. And today I’m pleased to an- 
nounce yet another economic initiative: 
The Export-Import Bank will provide 
Poland a new line of medium-term export 


credits and loan guarantees for purchasing 
machinery, technology, and services from 
American suppliers. 

And second, the United States will work 
to help ensure free and fair elections in 
Eastern Europe. And next week, we’ll send 
a Presidential delegation to observe the 
elections in Romania and another team to 
next month’s elections in Bulgaria. 

Third, America will work to broaden the 
mandate of the CSCE, the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. Less 
than a month from now, as one of the 35 
nations of the CSCE, the United States will 
take part in a conference on human rights, 
including free elections, political pluralism, 
and the rule of law. And I’ve instructed 
Ambassador Max Kampelman, head of our 
delegation, to seek a new consensus on 
these cornerstones of freedoms, rights, and 
democracy. As I said last week at Oklahoma 
State University, we must work within the 
CSCE to bring Eastern Europe’s new de- 
mocracies into this commonwealth of free 
nations. 

Fourth and finally, we will work to 
strengthen the foundations of free society in 
Eastern Europe. And I am pleased to an- 
nounce today the creation of a Citizens De- 
mocracy Corps. Its first mission: to establish 
a center and a clearinghouse for American 
private sector assistance and volunteer ac- 
tivities in Eastern Europe. We know the 
real strength of our democracy is its citi- 
zens, the collective strength of individual 
Americans. We're going to focus that 
energy where it can do the most good. 

America has much to contribute, much it 
can do to help these nations move forward 
on the path to democracy. We can help 
them build political systems based on re- 
spect for individual freedoms; for the right 
to speak our mind, to live as we wish, and 
to worship as our conscience tells us we 
must; systems based on respect for property 
and the sanctity of contract; laws that are 
necessary not to amass fortunes, not to 
build towers of gold and greed, but to pro- 
vide for ourselves, for our families; systems 
that allow free associations—trade unions, 
professional groups, political parties—the 
building blocks of a free society. We’ve got 
to help the emerging democracies build 
legal systems that secure the procedural 
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rights that preserve freedom and, above all, 
a system that supports a strict equality of 
rights, one that guarantees that all men and 
women, whatever their race or ancestry, 
stand equal before the law. 

In this century, we’ve learned a painful 
truth about the monumental evil that can 
be done in the name of humanity. We’ve 
learned how a vision of Utopia can become 
a hell on Earth for millions of men and 
women. We’ve learned, through hard expe- 
rience, that the only alternative to tyranny 
of man is the rule of law. That’s the essence 
of our vision for Europe: a Europe where 
not only are the dictators dethroned but 
where the rule of law, reflecting the will of 
the people, ensures the freedoms millions 
have fought so hard to gain. 

There is still work to be done. In the 
Baltic States, where people struggle for the 
right to determine their own future, we 
Americans, so free to chart our own course, 
identify with their hopes and aspirations. 
For, you see, we’re committed to self-deter- 
mination for Lithuania and Latvia and Esto- 
nia. And ultimately, the Soviet Union itself, 
now committed to openness and reform, 
will benefit from a Europe that’s whole and 
free. Democracy and freedom threaten ab- 
solutely no one. 

We sometimes hear today that with free- 
dom’s great triumph—and, oh, what excit- 
ing times we’re living in—that America’s 
work is done. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I want to close today with a 
story about the enduring power of the 
American idea and the unfinished business 
that awaits the generation that you proudly 
represent. 

, _ It's about a town called Plzen in Czecho- 
slovakia; a town that just last week celebrat- 
ed the day, 45 years ago, when it was liber- 
ated by American troops. Of course, within 
a few short years, Plzen’s dream of freedom 
vanished behind the Iron Curtain, and with 
it, the truth about that day back in 1945. A 
generation grew up being taught that Plzen 
had been freed not by your fathers and 
granddads in the United States Army but by 
Soviet soldiers dressed in American uni- 
forms. But the people of Plzen knew better. 
They never forgot. And today, finally free 
to speak the truth, the town invited their 
true liberators back. After 45 long years, 
those old American soldiers returned to the 
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streets of Plzen, to the sounds of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” to a hero’s welcome. 

Those GI’s, my generation, were your age 
in 1945. And now it falls upon you, the 
graduating class of this great university, to 
uphold our American ideals not in times of 
war, thank God, but in a time of tremen- 
dous excitement, helping these nations 
secure the freedom that your fathers and 
grandfathers fought for, the freedom mil- 
lions only dreamed of until today. 

Once again, it’s been my honor to share 
this special day with you, your families, and 
your friends. Thank you, and may God bless 
this great university and the class of 1990. 
Thank you all very, very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. at 
Carolina Coliseum on the campus of the 
university. In his remarks, he referred to 
James B. Holderman, president of the uni- 
versity; Archbishop Demetrios A. lakovos of 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America; composer Andrew 
Lloyd Webber; and Michael D. Eisner, 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
Walt Disney Co. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
Citizens Democracy Corps 


May 12, 1990 


The President announced today the cre- 
ation of a Citizens Democracy Corps. The 
objective of this major new program is to 
support democratic change and market-ori- 
ented economic reform in Eastern Europe 
by mobilizing and coordinating American 
private sector initiatives. 

Since the President’s historic visits to 
Poland and Hungary and the revolutions of 
1989, private Americans and voluntary or- 
ganizations have stepped forward with ex- 
traordinary generosity with offers to assist 
the process of democratic change in East- 
ern Europe. To make best use of the enor- 
mous energy and creativity of the American 
private sector, the President supports the 
creation of a new center to promote these 
volunteer initiatives and match them with 
requests for assistance from Eastern 
Europe. 
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The Citizens Democracy Corps will serve 
as an information clearinghouse for U.S. pri- 
vate volunteer assistance programs for cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. It will establish an 
information base of technical services and 
equipment available from the United States 
on a private, volunteer basis. The Democra- 
cy Corps will also be a recipient of requests 
from central and eastern Europe for assist- 
ance in such areas as constitutional law and 
parliamentary procedures; English-language 
training; journalism, broadcasting, and pub- 
lishing; public health and medical support; 
market economics, banking, and financial 
services; business law, commercial practices, 
and agriculture; and environmental protec- 
tion. 

The Citizens Democracy Corps will be 
the point of contact for U.S. businesses, vol- 
untary organizations, and educational insti- 
tutions that want to find out what is now 
being done and where further efforts are 
needed. The Democracy Corps could also 
launch new volunteer initiatives to meet 
the changing requirements of the region. 

The President will ask prominent citizens 
representing a cross section of the Ameri- 
can private sector to form a commission to 
direct the program and stimulate volunteer 
groups. The commission and the volunteers 
mobilized to provide assistance will be 
called the Citizens Democracy Corps. 
While the U.S. Government will help pro- 
vide initial funding, the Democracy Corps 
will create its own financial base so that it 
can become, in the full sense of the term, 
“citizens democracy.” 


Remarks at the Liberty University 
Commencement Ceremony in 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

May 12, 1990 


Thank you so much. And to all of you 
who are done medium well or medium 
well-done up here in the stands, I'll try not 
to keep you too long. [Laughter] But I am 
delighted to be here. And to Dr. and Mrs. 
Falwell, thank you for your hospitality. 
Jerry, I'm glad to have been introduced by 
a loyal friend. Thank you very much, sir. 
And to President Guillermin and my dear 


friend John Warner and Mayor Bryan and 
members of the board of trustees and the 
faculty, administrators, parents, and gradu- 
ates, thank you for that welcome and intro- 
duction and for this most generous recep- 
tion. I was privileged to address the stu- 
dents and faculty of this wonderful universi- 
ty before. And now, as then, it’s good to 
know that if it takes divine intervention to 
save my remarks, help is close at hand. 
[Laughter] 

I couldn’t help but notice the honorees, 
and I would like to say that I am proud to 
be numbered among them—Reverend Hen- 
derson, Reverend Theis, Reverend Cox, 
Reverend Irvin and, of course, Mr. Wil- 
liams, who’s been such a benefactor to this 
wonderful university and to many other 
great causes. And let me say how it’s not all 
just religion around here, because I recog- 
nize Eric Green over here. How many 
small colleges have a first-round draft 
choice for the National Football League? 
Eric, stand up there. [Applause] And I 
think we all can recognize that Eric didn’t 
do it alone. Sam Rutigliano is a pretty good 
influence on these kids around here. 

This afternoon, I’m honored to be back 
here and to join my fellow graduates. Of 
course, I also want you to enjoy today. 
Therefore, I’ll renew my promise: I will be 
brief. After all, you’ve worked and studied 
for 4 long years, and now comes the hard 
part: listening to a commencement address. 
[Laughter] 

Looking around campus as we flew in, I 
marveled at the changes since I was here 
last: new name, certainly a beautiful new 
stadium, three times as many students. And 
it got me to thinking how college itself has 
changed since my days as a undergraduate. 
The students are so much younger—{laugh- 
ter|—I can’t understand it—and so much 
smarter—that I can understand. Nowadays, 
with computers, bringing an apple to the 
teacher has a whole new meaning. [Laugh- 
ter] 

This spring, I’ve spoken in each of my 
commencement addresses about another 
kind of change: the democratic change that 
in 1989 and ’90 has stirred and amazed the 
world. Last week, at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, I discussed how this change will 
affect our Atlantic alliance. Yesterday in 
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south Texas, at Texas A&I, I talked about 
how the American adventure in democracy 
inspires greater deeds here at home and 
around the globe. Earlier today, at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, my subject was 
the importance of the rule of law to the 
emerging democracies in Eastern Europe. 
This afternoon, I’d like to talk about an- 
other element of democratic change, what I 
call individual empowerment: loving our 
neighbors, helping them help themselves. 

True democracy, of course, has always en- 
tailed putting power in the hands of the 
individual. The ancient Greeks spoke of it. 
Millions have given their lives on behalf of 
it. Perhaps Woodrow Wilson said it best: “I 
believe in democracy because it releases 
the energy of every human being.” 

More than 200 years ago, we secured de- 
mocracy through the American Revolution, 
ensuring rights like freedom of speech, due 
process under the law, and to think and 
dream as we choose—also, I might add, the 
freedom to pray as we choose, which is why 
I support a constitutional amendment re- 
storing voluntary prayer. We need the faith 
of our fathers back in our schools. The 
rights of free elections, free markets, and 
the expression of free will form the very 
essence of America. And over the past year, 
they’ve become the message of America, 


helping liberty triumph over dictatorship in 


every corner of the globe. 

Jerry referred to it, but look at Panama. 
And he referred to Romania. Look at Ro- 
mania, where tyrants fell, or Hungary, hold- 
ing its first multiparty parliamentary elec- 
tion in more than four decades. Look at 
Czechoslovakia, where last week U.S. sol- 
diers returned to the small town of Plzen 
they freed exactly 45 years before. Finally 
able to celebrate, the Czechs greeted the 
GI's as brothers, liberators. Love united 
strangers. There was magic in the air. 

What I call the Revolution of ’89 has been 
a year of democratic change, and never has 
democratic change spawned a greater age 
of freedom. Nor have individuals your age 
had a greater chance to enrich the Earth. 
Yet as I said 2 weeks ago, addressing the 
National Prayer Breakfast, with opportunity 
comes responsibility. “America not only is 
divinely blessed, America is divinely ac- 
countable.” This accountability means assur- 
ing that government does what it must and 
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does it well, but it also means increasing 
what individuals can do, empowering 
people politically by showing them how de- 
mocracy works and economically by foster- 
ing the entrepreneurship and competition 
and investment so crucial to private enter- 
prise. Empowerment must also be spiritual 
and intellectual through the schclarship 
vital to everything we are and can become. 
Great goalsP Yes. Obtainable? You bet. By 
acting as what I term a Thousand Points of 
Light: volunteers who measure life by hold- 
ing themselves accountable for the well- 
being of their community. 

The idea of voluntarism, or community 
service, is rooted, first, in faith. Perhaps a 
little boy put it best with this simple prayer: 
God bless mother and daddy, my brother 
and sister. And, oh, God, do take care of 
yourself, because if anything happens to 
You we're all sunk. [Laughter] Like that 
boy, we believe that God requires us, as He 
says in Micah 6, “to act justly and to love 
mercy.” 

Community service is also grounded in 
our history. Think of the pioneers who 
tamed a wild frontier—clearing forests and 
building towns—or the teachers of a centu- 
ry ago—ill-supplied, paid less than $30 a 
month, often boarded in small homes with 
large families. They knew the future lay in 
children, through education. Remember 
Clara Barton? She, too, was a catalyst who 
empowered individuals. And today we have 
with us Art Williams, whose magnificent 
We Can Make a Difference program is 
helping to make kinder the face of the 
Nation and gentler the face of the world. 
For over 200 years, we have freely accept- 
ed, as Dwight Eisenhower said, “whatever 
sacrifices might be required of us.” The 
reason: In a world with so much emphasis 
on imports and exports, America’s major 
export has always been generosity. 

Today, more than ever, we need to use 
that generosity to combat such global prob- 
lems as hunger and health care, literacy and 
helplessness. Remember, individually, we 
can change a life; collectively, we can 
change the world. Each of you can reject 
membership in a “me” generation, proving 
that yours is the “we” generation, and in 
the process show how a definition of a suc- 
cessful life must include serving others. 
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Abroad, this will require real commit- 
ment—drawing inspiration from the heroes 
of Leipzig and the gulags and Tiananmen 
Square. In Beijing, students last year quoted 
Jefferson. Their image of America is not 
dollars but democratic ideals. We must 
uphold those ideals through what I call one- 
on-one caring. And here at Liberty, you are. 

Dr. Falwell was telling me about your 
Kenya relief project and the annual scholar- 
ships that you offer to two students from 
every foreign country in the world—you 
talk about an academic United Nations. 
You’ve helped a children’s home in Korea, 
a school in Costa Rica; provided medical 
supplies and clothing to countries in Asia 
and Europe. This June a student team will 
complete construction of a medical clinic 
and food distribution center in Rio de Janei- 
ro. I salute these deeds of the heart, as you 
give of yourselves—missionaries in the 
finest sense of the word. 

Yet I also challenge you to build on these 
deeds once you graduate. You know, there 
was once a mother who told her son, “I 
have a pretty good idea that you skipped 
your piano lesson and played baseball.” The 
son said he hadn’t. The mother said, “Are 
you sure?” The son said, “Uh-huh. And I 
have a fish to prove it.” [Laughter] That’s 
what I call American ingenuity, the kind of 
ingenuity that can help newly democratic 
countries secure the freedom and opportu- 
nity that we simply take for granted in our 
great country. Whether raising a family, 
pursuing a career, continuing your studies, 
or all of the above—it doesn’t matter—you 
can help all America do as a nation what 
you are already doing locally. 

Let me tell a story which illustrates how. 
It’s about an American, Richard Neimeyer, 
who was part of an HHS [Department of 
Health and Human Services] initiative— 
paid his own way to Romania to address the 
needs of institutions for disabled children. A- 
70-year-old man greeted him in tears. “God 
bless you for being here,” he said. “Every- 
thing about Americans is true. You are here 
when we need you.” Finding no trained 
aides, no nursing schools, as many as seven 
babies in a crib, Dr. Neimeyer was soon to 
return to Romania accompanied now by 
nurses and doctors and therapists and hope. 

This American shows how each of us can 
make a difference in the life of another, 


from Poland to Panama, not through a cen- 
tral bureaucratic state but, rather, individ- 
ually and through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Red Cross, your church, or 
through the Peace Corps, which is operat- 
ing in Eastern Europe for the first time. In 
Hungary and Poland, soon to be in Czecho- 
slovakia, volunteers will be teaching English 
and providing management training. Earli- 
er today at the University of South Caroli- 
na, I announced the creation of a Citizens 
Democracy Corps for Eastern Europe. It 
will be a clearinghouse for private volun- 
tary organizations, assisting them and chal- 
lenging their energy and initiative into pro- 
grams to support Eastern Europe’s transi- 
tion to democracy and free market econo- 
mies. Yet the need for involvement in the 
lives of others is not just a problem outside 
our borders: empowerment must be for 
Americans, too. 

Here at Liberty, you’ve shown how a 
Thousand Points of Light can become a 
galaxy of people working to solve problems 
in their own backyard. I think of your Elim 
Home for Alcoholics, your Center for Urban 
Outreach, and the Liberty Godparent 
Home for Unwed Mothers. And now let 
America follow your lead. 

Today the choices for your future are 
many. Make one of them, just one of them, 
continued commitment to community serv- 
ice. Be tutors at inner-city schools or candy 
stripers at local hospitals. Assist those with- 
out food to eat or a place to sleep or those 
coping with AIDS. Help not merely col- 
leagues but strangers, stemming their des- 
perate aloneness to make them feel needed 
and loved. And if you become a lawyer, ask 
the firm to do pro bono work. If a teacher, 
volunteer for counseling. Let the Office of 
National Service—which our administration 
formed last year to encourage volunta- 
rism—let it know what you’re doing. Serve 
at day care centers, homes for the elderly, 
shelters for the addicts. Join what Edmund 
Burke called little, but mighty, platoons. 
Become a light unto the world. 

In this more peaceful time, when our 
armies can become smaller, we must mold 
a world where the armies of people— 
people helping others—can become bigger, 
using what has been given to us, freedom 
and opportunity, to give back of ourselves. 
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Through the adventure of community serv- 
ice, we can unlock new frontiers of 
empowerment, joining hands and linking 
hearts to further the work of God and man. 

Thank you for this special occasion. Good 
luck to each of you in the graduating class. 
And to each of you my most heartfelt con- 
gratulations. And God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:16 p.m. in 
Willard May Stadium on the campus of the 
university. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Rev. Jerry L. Falwell and A. Pierre 
Guillermin, chancellor and president of the 
university, respectively; Reverend Falwell’s 
wife, Macel; Senator John Warner; Rev. 
Daniel Henderson, pastor-teacher of Los 
Gatos Christian Church, in Los Gatos, CA; 
Rev. George Theis, executive director of the 
Word of Life Ministry; Rev. David Cox, 
missionary; Rev. James Irvin, director of 
Pro-Missions in Memphis, TN; Arthur L. 
Williams, president of A.L. Williams Insur- 
ance Agency, in Atlanta, GA; Eric Green, a 
member of the Liberty Flames football 
team and first-round draft choice of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers; and Sam Rutigliano, 
coach of the Liberty Flames. 


Proclamation 6134—National Day in 
Support of Freedom and Human Rights 
May 12, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From mid-April to early June of last year, 
millions of citizens of the People’s Republic 
of China participated in massive demonstra- 
tions in scores of Chinese cities in a remark- 
able display of peaceful political activity. 
The goals they espoused—greater freedoms, 
more respect for human rights, more mean- 
ingful opportunities for participation in po- 
litical processes—are goals cherished by all 
Americans. 

Tragically, on the night of June 3-4, 
lethal force was used to crush the demon- 
strations. This action, far beyond the legiti- 
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mate requirements of law and order, result- 
ed in the deaths of hundreds of unarmed 
citizens. In the months that followed, many 
thousands more were detained and other- 
wise punished for their peaceful expression 
of political views. Harsh penalties were im- 
posed for activities connected with the 
demonstrations. 

This suppression of dissent in Beijing and: 
other major cities in June echoed the sup- 
pression of peaceful demonstrations in 
Tibet, where a series of demonstrations be- 
tween October 1987 and March 1989 were 
put down with increasing severity by Chi- 
nese security forces, resulting in the deaths 
of scores of persons. Participants in subse- 
quent, smaller demonstrations were also im- 
prisoned or otherwise punished for nonvio- 
lent political dissent, and martial law was 
imposed on Tibet’s capital from March 1989 
until May 1, 1990. 

Steps have been taken in recent months 
that have resulted in some improvement. 
China lifted martial law in Beijing and 
Lhasa, announced the release of hundreds 
of prisoners who had been held for political 
activities, and stated its willingness to re- 
ceive officially sponsored U.S. scholars and 
Peace Corps volunteers. The United States 
hopes that these steps will be followed by 
others that will demonstrate China’s return 
to the path of reform. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
275, has authorized and requested the 
President to issue this proclamation in sup- 
port of freedom and human rights. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 13, 1990, as a Nation- 
al Day in Support of Freedom and Human 
Rights. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this day in the spirit of 
commemorating those who died; drawing 
inspiration from the courage of those who 
held fast to their ideals in the face of vio- 
lent suppression; and urging the Chinese 
Government to respond positively to the 
fundamental aspirations for freedom ex- 
pressed in last year’s demonstrations. These 
are the same fundamental aspirations so 
profoundly expressed by people around the 
world during the momentous events we are 
still witnessing—events that are daily ad- 
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vancing the cause of freedom and human 
rights. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:26 a.m., May 14, 1990) 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
the National Emergency With Respect 
to Iran 


May 14, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since the last report of November 
14, 1989, concerning the national emergen- 
cy with respect to Iran that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12170, dated Novem- 
ber 14, 1979, and matters relating to Execu- 
tive Order No. 12613 of October 29, 1987. 
This report is submitted pursuant to section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1703(c)), and 
section 505(c) of the International Security 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1985 
(22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9). This report covers 
events through March 31, 1990, including 
those that occurred since the last report 
under Executive Order No. 12170, dated 
November 14, 1989. That report covered 
events through September 6, 1989. 

1. Since the last report, there have been 
no amendments to the Iranian Assets Con- 
trol Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 535 (the 
“IACRs”), or the Iranian Transactions Regu- 
lations, 31 C.F.R. Part 560 (the “ITRs’’), ad- 
ministered by the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control (“FAC”). The major focus of licens- 
ing activity under the ITRs remains the im- 
portation of certain non-fungible Iranian- 
origin goods, principally carpets, which 
were located outside Iran before the embar- 
go was imposed, and where no payment or 
benefit accrued to Iran after the effective 
date of the embargo. Since September 6, 


1989, FAC has made 333 licensing determi- 
nations under the ITRs. 

During the reporting period, the Customs 
Service has effected numerous seizures of 
Iranian-origin merchandise, primarily car- 
pets, caviar, and pistachios, for violations of 
the Iranian Transactions Regulations. FAC 
and Customs Service investigations of these 
violations have resulted in forfeiture actions 
and imposition of civil monetary penalties 
amounting to $409,736. Numerous addition- 
al forfeiture and civil penalties actions are 
under review. 

In the case of United States v. Ahmad 
Elyasian, the defendant was sentenced to 2 
years’ probation, a $3,000 fine, and the 
merchandise was forfeited. Criminal pro- 
ceedings are pending in various jurisdic- 
tions involving several individuals and cor- 
porate entities. One arrest warrant is out- 
standing. 

2. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues 
to make progress in arbitrating the claims 
before it. Since the last report, the Tribunal 
has rendered 38 awards, for a total of 476 
awards. Of that total, 341 have been awards 
in favor of American claimants: 210 of these 
were awards on agreed terms, authorizing 
and approving payments of settlements ne- 
gotiated by the parties, and 131 were deci- 
sions adjudicated on the merits. The Tribu- 
nal has dismissed a total of 30 other claims 
on the merits and 65 for jurisdictional rea- 
sons. Of the 40 remaining awards, 2 were 
withdrawn and 38 were in favor of Iranian 
claimants. As of March 31, 1990, awards to 
successful American claimants from the Se- 
curity Account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank stood at $1,296,219,879.08. 

As of March 31, 1990, the Security Ac- 
count has fallen below the required balance 
of $500 million 33 times. Iran has replen- 
ished the account 33 times, as required by 
the Algiers Accords, by transferring funds 
from the separate account held by the NV 
Settlement Bank in which interest on the 
Security Account is deposited. Iran has also 
replenished the account twice when it was 
not required by the Accords, for a total of 
35 replenishments. This figure includes the 
transfer of $243 million to the Security Ac- 
count on November 22, 1989, from Dollar 
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Account No. 2 held at the Bank of England. 
The total amount in the Security Account as 
of March 31, 1990, was $643,268,583.07. 
The amount in the interest account as of 
March 31, 1990, was $118,520,896.63. The 
aggregate amount that has been transferred 
from the interest account to the Security 
Account is $695,648,999.39. 

3. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress in the arbitration of claims of U.S. 
nationals for $250,000 or more. Over 70 
percent of the nonbank claims have now 
been disposed of through adjudication, set- 
tlement, or voluntary withdrawal, leaving 
145 such claims on the docket. The largest 
of the large claims, the progress of which 
has been slowed by their complexity, are 
finally being decided, sometimes with siza- 
ble damage awards to the U.S. claimant. 
Since the last report, eight large claims 
have been decided. 

4. The Tribunal continues to process 
claims of U.S. nationals against Iran of less 
than $250,000 each. As of March 31, 1990, a 
total of 432 small claims have been re- 
solved, 38 of them since the last report, as a 
result of decisions on the merits, awards on 
agreed terms, or Tribunal orders. Eight 
contested claims have been decided since 
the last report, raising the total number of 
contested claims decided to 36, 18 of which 
favored the American claimant. These deci- 
sions will help in establishing guidelines for 
the adjudication or settlement of similar 
claims. To date, American claimants have 
also received 72 awards on agreed terms 
reflecting settlements of claims under 
$250,000. The Tribunal’s current small 
claims docket includes approximately 200 
active cases. 

5. In coordination with concerned gov- 
ernment agencies, the Department of State 
continues to present U.S. Government 
claims against Iran, as well as responses by 
the U.S. Government to claims brought 
against it by Iran. Since the last report, the 
Department has filed pleadings in eight 
government-to-government claims. The De- 
partment defended a claim concerning 
standby letters of credit brought by Iran 
against the United States in a hearing 
before the Tribunal. In addition, 15 claims 
have been settled. 

6. Since the last report, nine bank syndi- 
cates have completed negotiations with 
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Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran (“Bank 
Markazi,” Iran’s central bank) and have 
been paid a total of $2,403,504.53 for inter- 
est accruing for the period January 1-18, 
1981 (“January Interest”). These payments 
were made from Dollar Account No. | at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
(“FRBNY”). Moreover, under the April 13, 
1988, agreement between the FRBNY and 
Bank Markazi, the FRBNY returned 
$1,748,999.00 of Iranian funds to Bank Mar- 
kazi. This amount includes settlement 
amounts for two syndicates that made no 
claim to the funds held on their behalf in 
Dollar Account No 1. All such funds were 
consequently returned to Bank Markazi. 
That transfer represents the excess of 
amounts reserved in Dollar Account No. 1 
to pay off each bank syndicate with a claim 
for January Interest against Bank Markazi. 

On November 3, 1989, the United States 
and Iran agreed to the disposition of $810 
million in Dollar Account No. 2 at the Bank 
of England that was not needed to pay re- 
maining claims against that account. Pursu- 
ant to that agreement, on November 22, 
1989, $243 million was transferred to the 
Security Account and $567 million was re- 
turned to Iran. The latter payment was 
made in accordance with the Algiers Ac- 
cords, which calls for the return of excess 
funds in Dollar Account No. 2 to Iran. 

7. Since the last report, there have been 
no amendments to the Iranian Assets Con- 
trol Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 535, admin- 
istered by the Office of Foreign Assets Con- 
trol. There have been no amendments to 
the Iranian Transactions Regulations, 31 
C.F.R. Part 560, since their publication on 
November 17, 1988. 

8. The situation reviewed above contin- 
ues to implicate important diplomatic, fi- 
nancial, and legal interests of the United 
States and its nationals and presents an un- 
usual challenge to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. The Ira- 
nian Assets Control Regulations issued pur- 
suant to Executive Order No. 12170 contin- 
ue to play an important role in structuring 
our relationship with Iran and in enabling 
the United States properly to implement 
the Algiers Accords. Similarly, the Iranian 
Transactions Regulations issued pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 12613 continue to ad- 
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vance important objectives in combatting 
international terrorism. I shall continue to 
exercise the powers at my disposal to deal 
with these problems and will continue to 
report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 14, 1990. 


Nomination of Robert E. Lamb To Be 
United States Ambassador to Cyprus 


May 14, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert E. Lamb, of Vir- 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Career Minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Cyprus. He would succeed Bill 
K. Perrin. 

Since 1985 Mr. Lamb has served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Diplomatic Secu- 
rity. Prior to this, he has served in various 
positions at the Department of State, in- 
cluding Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, 1983-1985; Administrative Counselor 
in Bonn, West Germany, 1979-1983; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Passport 
Services, 1978-1979; Deputy Director in 
the Office of Passport Services, 1977-1979; 
Director of the Office of Personnel/Career 
Management, 1976-1977; Special Assistant 
in the Bureau of Administration, 1974- 
1976; Deputy Director of the Regional Fi- 
nance Center in Bangkok, Thailand, 1973- 
1974; and administrative officer in Kath- 
mandu, Nepal, 1971-1973. In addition, he 
served as an administrative officer for the 
Bureau of Administration in the Office of 
Operations, 1969-1971; and personnel. offi- 
cer in career management, 1968-1969. He 
was assigned to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in 1964. In 1963 Mr. Lamb entered the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Lamb graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1962). He was born 
November 17, 1936, in Atlanta, GA. Mr. 


Lamb served in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
1958-1961. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of James Wilson Holsinger, 
Jr., To Be Chief Medical Director at 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 


May 14, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Wilson Holsinger, 
Jr., to be Chief Medical Director at the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs for a term of 4 
years. This is a new position. 

Currently, Dr. Holsinger serves as the Di- 
rector of McGuire Veterans Administration 
Medical Center in Richmond, VA. Prior to 
this he served as chief of staff for the Veter- 
ans Administration Medical Center in Au- 
gusta, GA. In addition, Dr. Holsinger serves 
as conference lay leader for the Virginia 
Conference, United Methodist Church in 
Richmond, VA. 

Dr. Holsinger graduated from Duke Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1960; M.D., 1964; Ph.D., 1968) 
and the University of South Carolina (M.S., 
1981). He was born May 11, 1939, in Kansas 
City, KS. Dr. Holsinger has served in the 
military since 1960 and serves as a major 
general in the U.S. Air Force. In this capac- 
ity, he serves as the Assistant to the Direc- 
tor for Logistics in the Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Dr. Holsinger is married, has 
four children, and resides in Richmond, VA. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali 
of Tunisia 


May 15, 1990 


President Bush. Mr. President, welcome 
back to the United States, and welcome 
back to the White House. I look forward to 
continuing the dialog that we began last 
November, and we are pleased to have this 
opportunity to welcome you to Washington 
for a longer visit than was possible last year. 

We're especially pleased to have this op- 
portunity to repay the fine hospitality that 
Tunisia showed us in 1983 and then again 
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in 1986, when I visited as Vice President. 
As with those journeys, your visit continues 
a tradition of high-level discussions, demon- 
strating that our relations—dating back to 
1797, and close since Tunisian independ- 
ence in 1956—are still sound and growing. 

True to its heritage as an ancient cross- 
roads between Europe and Africa, Tunisia 
has played an effective role as intermediary 
between the Arab countries and the West. 
It’s been an example of pragmatism, stabili- 
ty, and progress in the Middle East. And 
Tunisia has consistently supported a peace- 
ful, negotiated resolution to the Middle East 
issues, including the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Tunisia also has an impressive record in 
other respects. It has the highest literacy 
rate in north Africa. It has always honored 
its debt obligations. It is persevering in the 
fourth year of a disciplined, market-orient- 
ed restructuring of its economy. And it’s 
made a renewed commitment to democra- 
cy. 

Your visit comes at a time of transition 
for north Africa. And we look forward to 
this opportunity to consult closely on the 
broad range of issues and concerns that we 
share. Today your friends in the Maghreb 
are searching for prosperity and stability. 
Political pluralism and market-based econo- 
mies have taken root and are beginning to 
flourish there. Towards this, Tunisia’s re- 
forms are a potential model. We support 
Tunisia’s commitment to democracy and a 
market-oriented economy, and pledge con- 
tinuing assistance and cooperation in these 
important efforts. 

It is fitting, Mr. President, that you should 
visit as we approach our Memorial Day 
services. From my visits to your homeland, 
I recall the moving sight of the American 
military cemetery in Carthage, spread out 
across 27 acres donated by Tunisia, a dra- 
matic plateau between the Mediterranean 
and the Bay of Tunis. There in north Africa 
lie the graves of nearly 3,000 brave Ameri- 
cans who gave their lives in the allies’ first 
major overland offensive in World War II, 
3,000 Americans who will never come back 
home. And there in north Africa are in- 
scribed the names of nearly 4,000 missing, 
4,000 Americans whose fate will never be 
known. 

But their sacrifice remains well-known to 
all. That sight reminds us that the ties be- 
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tween the United States and Tunisia are old 
and deep. And their sacrifice, like the sacri- 
fices of freedom-loving people everywhere, 
reminds us of the new opportunities for 
both progress and peace that are today 
sweeping the world. 

Amid this time of great change, both in 
the world and in the region, we look for- 
ward to our discussions with President Ben 
Ali, who also comes to Washington as the 
current President of the Arab Maghreb 
Union. We welcome him with a spirit of 
understanding and cooperation, looking for- 
ward to our conversations as allies and as 
friends. 

Welcome back, Mr. President. God bless 
you and the friendship that is shared by our 
two nations. Thank you for coming. 

President Ben Ali. In the name of God, 
the clement, the merciful, Mr. President, 
I’m conveying the warmest greetings and 
the most sincere expression of friendship of 
the Tunisian people to the American 
people, whom we highly regard and 
admire. 

Indeed, we are proud of the deeply 
rooted friendship between our two coun- 
tries, which dates as far back as 1799, when 
the first treaty was signed between the 
United States of America and Tunisia. This 
treaty as well as the agreement that fol- 
lowed do illustrate the common determina- 
tion of our two countries to establish rela- 
tions founded on mutual respect and close 
cooperation, and to undertake joint action 
towards upholding the noble principles in 
which we believe, and promoting security 
and peace among nations. 

Mr. President, it is with great pleasure 
and deep gratitude that we recall the sup- 
port extended by your country to Tunisia 
during its national struggle for freedom and 
independence, as well as the assistance our 
country has been receiving from the United 
States in its efforts towards achieving devel- 
opment and progress. Our visit comes in 
fulfillment of our common resolve to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
our two peoples, as well as the fruitful coop- 
eration between our countries. Indeed, Tu- 
nisia, which has entered a new era, is as 
firmly determined as the United States is to 
give these relations the attention and the 
support they deserve. Mr. President, we are 
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pleased to say that we are committed as 
firmly as you are to the ideals of democra- 
cy, human rights, and free market econo- 
my, for such are our fundamental choices. 
And we are confident that you will contin- 
ue supporting and strengthening these op- 
tions. 

We have welcomed with as much satisfac- 
tion as you have the historic changes the 
world is witnessing today, which mark the 
triumph of the noble principles in which 
we both believe. Indeed, such changes illus- 
trate the determination of peoples and their 
legitimate aspirations to secure dignity and 
freedom. 

Mr. President, the privileged position 
held by your country and the important 
role it plays on the international scene en- 
tails major responsibilities in the active con- 
tribution it has to make for the triumph of 
rightful causes: the causes of justice and 
freedom, as well as the support for the ef- 
forts of development and progress. All these 
endeavors will help establish a balance be- 
tween the members of the international 
community in which the rights of individ- 
uals and nations are safeguarded and the 
security, stability, and well-being of man- 
kind guaranteed. 

Mr. President, I would like to reiterate 
my deep appreciation and sincere thanks 
for your warm welcome and kind words, 
and am looking forward to the valuable op- 
portunities that my visit will provide for 
talks and consultation on matters of 
common interest in order to strengthen our 
bilateral relations as well as security and 
peace in the world. Thank you. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10:12 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
President Ben Ali was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. Presi- 
dent Ben Ali spoke in Arabic, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Federal Budget Negotiations 
May 15, 1990 


The President met for 1 hour and 40 
minutes this afternoon with congressional 


budget negotiators to consider a Federal 
budget that would reduce the deficit sub- 
stantially on a multiyear basis, allow the 
economy to continue to grow, strengthen 
the budget process, and avoid the adverse 
economic and programmatic effects of a 
stalemate that otherwise might ensue. The 
President and the negotiators agreed that it 
was important to reach an agreement as 
soon as possible. The President discussed 
the reasons for these summit meetings. He 
said there was no immediate crisis. “We are 
fortunate that the economy continues to 
grow,” he said, “but it is important to act 
while the economy is still growing, for 
growth is not as strong or secure as it 
should be.” 

The President said interest rates are 
higher than forecast and receipts are lower. 
S&L related borrowing is up, so the esti- 
mated fiscal 1991 deficit is also going up. 
The President concluded his opening re- 
marks by saying, “The American people are 
tired of seeing the budget process seem to 
fail year after year. They would welcome 
our doing the job right and our fixing the 
process at the same time.” 

The congressional leadership gave open- 
ing remarks concerning their interest in 
achieving a successful agreement, and all 
indicated a shared responsibility by both 
branches of the Government to reach 
agreement. 

Budget director Dick Darman [Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget] 
outlined the current budget status. Several 
Members discussed the extent of this prob- 
lem and the difficulty of the task faced by 
negotiators. The group concurred that they 
must tackle this problem in good faith and 
would not publicly discuss specific recom- 
mendations or proposals. 

Congressman Richard Gephardt will chair 
the next meeting Thursday, May 17, on 
Capitol Hill. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for President 
Zine El Abidine Ben Ali of Tunisia 


May 15, 1990 


President Bush. Mr. President and. distin- 
guished members of the Tunisian delega- 
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tion, it’s a great honor for Barbara and me 
to welcome you back to the White House— 
a great pleasure, a personal pleasure. 

We have some things in common. Before 
becoming President you were an ambassa- 
dor. You come from a large family, in which 
you take great pride. You also take pride in 
physical fitness, and from a youthful passion 
for soccer to an interest in jogging today. 
And I'm told you like to keep your staffs 
jumping—{laughter|—by heading out onto 
the streets for surprise visits with your 
countrymen. You keep track of your Cabi- 
net personally, using a home computer. 
Your home computer is called an Apple— 
{laughter|—mine is called John Sununu 
[Chief of Staff to the President]. [Laughter] 
Looking at you, I can’t believe this, but I’m 
told that you take great pride in your role 
as a grandfather. You’re a youthful one at 
that. 

But in this country, the combination of 
grandchildren and computer games has 
produced some unexpected results. This is a 
true story, Mr. President. The most popular 
computer game in America is called Teen- 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles. [Laughter] Don’t 
worry about the translation; it doesn’t make 
any sense in English, either. [Laughter] 

But tonight, in a more serious vein, I 
want to toast a leader who, with dignity and 
respect, took Tunisia through a critical tran- 
sition in its history. President Ben Ali’s 
peaceful and constitutional accession to 
power in 1987 really marked a turning 
point in Tunisia’s history. He boldly but 
wisely chose the difficult path of political 
and economic reform. 

Tunisia’s greatness as a nation goes back 
to the earliest foundations of Mediterranean 
civilization. For centuries, Carthage domi- 
nated the western Mediterranean, rivaling 
the splendor and the power of Rome. And 
Tunisia today serves as a model of pragmat- 
ic change in the Arab world—a country that 
looks to the future, not to the past; a coun- 
try that has shunned the path of radicalism; 
a country that draws on the progressive tra- 
dition within its north African and Islamic 
heritage to address the challenges of a fast- 
changing world without, outside your bor- 
ders. And you've already faced great chal- 
lenges with the tenacious and pragmatic ap- 
proach that we admire, and we will support 
you in your efforts. 
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Mr. President, in our welcoming ceremo- 
ny this morning, I described the American 
military cemetery in Carthage, where 
nearly 3,000 brave Americans are buried in 
Tunisian soil. And let me conclude tonight 
with the words left on your shores by their 
commanding general, America’s beloved 
President Eisenhower—Ike—when he 
spoke in Tunisia when he was President 
back in 1959. 

Ike noted that he’d last visited your beau- 
tiful country exactly 16 years earlier, 1943, 
in the midst of a war that we thought 
would bring permanent peace. And he 
added—and this is his quote—“We have 
found that peace does not come just be- 
cause the guns are stilled. We have to work 
for peace. We have to work with our hearts, 
with our substance, with our hands. We 
have to work all the time to maintain the 
peace and to make it more secure.” 

Mr. President, our talks here today reflect 
President Eisenhower’s sentiments. They’ve 
strengthened the special friendship that is 
already deep and enduring; improved our 
understanding of each other’s concerns; and 
laid the foundation for expanded coopera- 
tion and, yes, for expanded peace in the 
region and expanded peace in the world. 

Earlier this morning, we enjoyed a glori- 
ous day out there on the South Lawn. And 
in Tunisia, it is common to compliment a 
visitor who brings rain. But because Wash- 
ington has just weathered 2 weeks of rain, 
Mr. President, today we appreciate your 
bringing us the sunshine. 

So, let me ask all of you to toast the 
health and success of President Ben Ali and 
the friendship between our two great na- 
tions. Welcome, Mr. President. 

President Ben Ali. In the name of God, 
the clement, the merciful, Mr. President, it 
gives me pleasure to express to you, Mr. 
President, and to Mrs. Bush my thanks and 
gratitude for the warm welcome and kind 
hospitality extended to me personally and 
to the Tunisian delegation accompanying 
me. Such a warm reception sincerely re- 
flects the mutual friendship and respect 
that characterize our traditional and sus- 
tained ties and represents a further step 
towards the consolidation of our common 
values of freedom, democracy, and defense 
of human rights. 
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Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the 
world is witnessing major radical changes in 
accordance with people’s will and aspiration 
for freedom, democracy, and protection of 
dignity of individuals and of the community 
as a whole. Those changes reflect undoubt- 
edly the common values that we both 
share. In fact, we have fully subscribed 
since November 7, 1987, to these very prin- 
ciples, as we are convinced that evolution is 
necessary as well as the fulfillment of the 
aspiration of the Tunisian people. 

We have consequently reorganized the 
Tunisian society on a new basis to enable 
Tunisians to exercise their natural and le- 
gitimate rights and to live freely and demo- 
cratically in a state of law and constitutional 
institutions. We are also committed to a 
policy of free market economy and open 
the way to private initiatives. 

In view of the emergence of regional 
groupings and the need to find ways to deal 
with them, the Maghreb States have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a union that I have 
presently the honor to chair and which is a 
great achievement, with a flexible and open 
structure which responds to the aspirations 
of the peoples of the region for cooperation 
and integrated development. 

Mr. President, we have, on various occa- 
sions, called upon the international commu- 
nity to bring in a qualitative change in its 
relations, one taking into account the inter- 
national détente and going beyond the 
international relations between advanced 
countries and developing ones to reach a 
more comprehensive concept designed for 
laying down a covenant for peace and 
progress that preserves the interests of all 
parties and brings about a new spirit of soli- 
darity and justice. We believe that such an 
achievement is likely to provide the propi- 
tious climate which will give new impetus 
to the democratic process that has widely 
emerged on the international arena, ensure 
balanced development, protect our societies 
from the dangers of regression and extre- 
mism, and alleviate the tensions that threat- 
en peace and security in the world. 

Among the chronic factors of tensions 
within our region, in the Middle East and 
Africa, we have to mention the Palestinian- 
people issue and the conditions prevailing 
in South Africa. We believe that, owing to 
its weight, the position it enjoys, the influ- 


ence it exerts, and its traditional and noble 
values, the United States can persuade 
Israel to respond positively to the bold ini- 
tiatives taken by the Palestinian leadership 
and endorsed by Arab summits and to rec- 
ognize the legitimate national rights of the 
Palestinian people. As to South Africa, while 
the situation is still a source of concern, 
despite the recent positive development, it 
is necessary that the international commu- 
nity should continue its support to leader 
Nelson Mandela’s pledge to eradicate apart- 
heid and build a society founded on equali- 
ty and respect of democracy, standards, 
moral values, and international law. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, my 
visit to your country, with which we are 
maintaining a traditional and deep-rooted 
friendship, aims at strengthening and en- 
hancing these relations for the benefit of 
our two countries, as we share a commit- 
ment to freedom and democracy and work 
for peace, security, and stability in the 
world on the basis of people’s right for self- 
determination and solidarity between na- 
tions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I invite you to 
stand up and join me in a toast in honor of 
the President of the United States and Mrs. 
Bush as an expression of our deepest appre- 
ciation for the feelings of friendship he ex- 
pressed this morning to Tunisia—a country 
he visited more than once—and a tribute to 
the American people. Long live the Tunisi- 
an-American friendship. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
President Ben Ali spoke in Arabic, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


The President’s News Conference 
May 16, 1990 


Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 


The President. Today, I'm making an 
urgent appeal to Congress to come to the 
assistance of the peoples of Nicaragua and 
Panama. I announced my original request 
for $500 million in assistance to Panama on 
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January 25th. On March 13th, I submitted 
my modified request for $800 million for 
both Nicaragua and Panama. At the time of 
submission, I asked the Congress for passage 
of the legislation by April 5th. When that 
date passed, I asked for passage in time for 
Violeta Chamorro’s inauguration on April 
25th. I also asked Members of Congress, in 
public and in private, that the bill not be 
loaded with extraneous items. 

Members of our administration have met 
with the Congress to explain the content 
and the urgency of this request, but the 
Easter recess came and went with no pas- 
sage. And moreover, the bill has tripled in 
size as extraneous items have been piled 
onto it. Even worse, the additional amend- 
ments include provisions that I vetoed as 
recently as last fall, provisions that have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with Nicaragua and 
Panama. 

I’ve met repeatedly with the leadership 
of both Houses of the Congress to urge 
rapid passage. In the last several days, I’ve 
shared with them the contents of this letter 
that I received from President Chamorro of 
Nicaragua pleading for prompt passage. 

The situation in Nicaragua is critical. Mrs. 
Chamorro’s government is absolutely bank- 
rupt, and there are strikes and demonstra- 
tions in the streets. She’s asked me for an 
emergency bridge loan, but I can’t provide 
that because the Nicaraguans have no as- 
sured means of repayment. And our hands 
are tied, and I can’t provide a loan an- 
chored on legislation which is not assured. 


Panama is also in dire need of the jump- 
start that our assistance will give to enable 
it to recover from the economic devastation 
of the Noriega dictatorship. 


We're now facing the Memorial Day 
recess without the assurance that this legis- 
lation will be passed. I would like the legis- 
lation this week, certainly early next week. 
But I will call on the Congress to remain in 
session until it completes action on a bill 
that I can sign. We must not let this proce- 
dural gridlock in the Congress destroy the 
hopes for freedom in these two fledgling 
democracies. I feel very strongly about it, 
and I will again appeal to Congress to get 
moving on this bill. 
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Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, officials accompanying 
Secretary of State Baker to Moscow say the 
Soviets have backtracked on earlier agree- 
ments on arms control. Does it appear un- 
likely that you'll have the outlines of a 
START [strategic arms reduction] treaty to 
sign at the summit? And how much of a 
setback would that be? 

The President. Terry [Terence Hunt, As- 
sociated Press], I wouldn’t say that it ap- 
pears unlikely. I have not heard from Jim 
Baker since the talks have started in 
Moscow. I expect we'll be hearing pretty 
soon. But I would not predict that these 
matters cannot be resolved in time for the 
summit. But if they’re not, we’re going to 
keep on because we want a START agree- 
ment, and I’m convinced the Soviets want a 
START agreement. 


Summit With President Gorbachev 


Q. How much of a cloud has been put 
over the summit by the tension, the Soviet 
pressure on the Baltic States? 

The President. Yl be able to answer that 
a little more after Jim comes back from 
Moscow, but I’d say that it has certainly put 
some tension on the summit. We want to 
see negotiations or dialog or whatever you 
call it—discussions between Gorbachev and 
the Lithuanians get going. And then I'd like 
to see the release of that economic pressure 
on Lithuaria. And that would clear the air 
fast. But until something like that happens, 
there will be tension. 

But we have a broad agenda of items that 
we must go forward on. We have negotiat- 
ed with the Soviets when all of Eastern 
Europe was in captivity and when we had 
Cold War times. I’m unhappy about the 
state of play in the Baltics because I'd like 
to see them obtain their desire of freedom 
as soon as possible. But I feel it’s important 
from our standpoint, the important stand- 
point of Eastern European countries and 
Western European allies and, indeed, the 
whole world, that we have these discussions 
with Mr. Gorbachev. And I look forward to 
them very much, and I particularly look 
forward to the private ones, where I can 
get a better feel for the problems facing 
him and I can tell him of our priorities in a 
very frank setting. 
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Pending Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, will you sign the 
Panama-Nicaraguan aid bill if it contains 
funding for abortion? Will you sign the pa- 
rental leave bill? And will you sign the civil 
rights act? 

The President. | will not accept the Nica- 
ragua-Panama bill with that mischievous 
language placed on it. It has nothing to do 
with Nicaragua and Panama, and it ought to 
be taken out. But if it comes to me that 
way, itll go right back up, and we'll still 
urge the Congress to do what they ought to 
do to help these democracies. 

What were the other two? 

Q. The civil rights act and parental leave. 
You have—I mean, you removed a veto 
threat on civil rights, and the threat re- 
mains on parental leave. 

The President. Civil rights—we’re work- 
ing hard to get agreement. We’ve had a 
series of meetings. I’ve participated in two 
of them. We’ve had three at the White 
House with leadership groups. Our staff is 
working with Congress, and I hope we can 
narrow the differences enough so that we 
can go forward together on this legislation. 

And parental leave—I’ve got some real 
problems with that one, but I just have to 
wait until I get recommendations on it. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, the Democratic leaders 
who came out of yesterday’s first round of 
the budget talks indicated that before 
they’re going to advance any proposals at 
all for dealing with the problem they want 
to hear first the administration’s discussion 
of how grave the problem is, and then an 
administration proposal or set of proposals 
for dealing with it. Does the administration 
have ready a set of budget proposals that 
would address the deficit fully at this time? 

The President. Not fully, but Dick 
Darman [Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, OMB] has already begun 
discussions after yesterday’s meeting with 
Congressman Gephardt. And I think that 
the negotiation can go forward so that both 
sides come to the table, say what they 
think, and we get an agreement. I’m confi- 
dent we can get one, but this mandating 
who does what first—that’s not going to get 
the job done. So, we're going to go up 
there—no preconditions—and have a good 


discussion. And I think after there’s some 
initial posturing around we're going to 
make some headway. We have to make 
some headway. 

In terms of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, I do feel that we have an obligation to 
be sure the Congressmen understand it. 
But, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News], in this 
sense of going out right now to the Ameri- 
can people, I want to go out when we have 
a bipartisan answer to the problem. Say, 
here’s what the problem is, and here’s what 
the answer. And if I go out there today, we 
don’t have a bipartisan answer. And that’s 
the only way this problem’s going to be 
solved. It’s not going to be done one party 
or another. And it is urgent enough. And 
when the Congress sees the data and the 
estimates, and then CBO [Congressional 
Budget Office] and OMB work with the es- 
timates, I’m convinced that we'll have 
enough of a sense of urgency that we'll go 
forward and get a deal. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, surely you must 
recognize that part of the reason why 
they’re so wary is that they heard what 
they thought were conflicting signals from 
the administration, last week—you saying 
no preconditions; Governor Sununu [Chief 
of Staff to the President] suggesting some- 
thing quite otherwise. First of all, what hap- 
pened there? And second, what did you say 
to him about that? 

The President. Well, I haven’t said any- 
thing to him about it. But I’ve heard con- 
flicting signals out of Congress from the 
first day I said no condition—people trying 
to interpret what that meant—and a wide 
array of blasts out of Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle. 

But it doesn’t help for me to do anything 
other than to cool it down and say: Look, 
we've got a big problem. Here’s the prob- 
lem, let me explain it to you all, as best 
OMB can. You tell us how CBO sees it. 
Then let’s, as Lyndon [Johnson] said, reason 
together and try to get a deal and then 
make sure the American people understand 
how serious it is. But, Brit, I’m not going to 
go out there and do something that might 
inadvertently suggest crisis and frighten 
markets. 

What I think we ought to do is get agree- 
ment on the size of the problem and then 
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have a bipartisan answer. This is very sensi- 
tive stuff. Right now the markets are rea- 
sonably optimistic, and there are reasons to 
be optimistic about the economy. Earlier 
on, there were some predictions of reces- 
sion, but right now it appears that most 
economists don’t think there will be a re- 
cession. So, we’re blessed by dealing with 
this problem at a time of some growth—not 
the robust growth that some of us would 
like to see but with some growth. And yet 
there are still some concerns on the part of 
the Fed and others on inflation, so I don’t 
want to inadvertently send the wrong sig- 
nals to the markets. 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Darman has al- 
ready indicated that there is little probabili- 
ty of getting all the cuts that are necessary 
in a problem that’s estimated at $100 bil- 
lion. What is your predisposition towards 
stretching out or amending Gramm- 


Rudman so that you can do this at a more 
measured pace? 

The President. Charles [Charles Bier- 
bauer, Cable News Network], it’s a very 
good question, very direct, and I’m not 
going to answer it because I am not going 


to go out there with a lot of suggestions to 
part of the problem. And I’ve said that. I’ve 
agreed with the Congress. I think they’re 
not supposed to do that, either. So, we will 
conduct our discussions in private, and then 
we will have recommendations. That might 
be part of it, because the problem is pretty 
big. But I don’t have a position on that 
because I’ve said there are no precondi- 
tions. 

Q. Well, sir, actually your spokesman, Mr. 
Fitzwater, has listed some conditions. He 
says you wouldn’t—— 

The President. Down with him. Down. 
He’s—{laughter). 

Q. You wouldn’t do anything on the 
budget deficit, and you wouldn’t advocate 
any solutions that would be a drag on the 
economy. My question to you is: Can you be 
persuaded that a tax exists that would not 
be a drag on the economy? Do you know of 
any such taxes? 

The President. John [John Cochran, NBC 
News], you’re trying to get me to do that 
which, just 1 second ago, I said I wouldn’t 
do. And I’m trying to negotiate and to keep 
the negotiating process in good faith. But I 
just can’t—if I start going into answering 
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questions like that, no matter how much 
merit they have, then I start having condi- 
tions or preconditions; and I can’t do that 
and deal in good faith with Congress. 

Q. Well then, can I ask for your concept 
of leadership on this? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. You will not advocate any solutions? 
You will not go on prime time television to 
spell out the nature of the budget deficit? 

The President. At the appropriate time, I 
will. 

Q. You will? When will that be? 

The President. | don’t know. We got to 
get on with what I told you the process is. 
And the process is not setting precondi- 
tions, and the process is to go forward in 
good faith with the Congress. And I think 
they’re dealing in good faith. I believe that 
the two leaders I’ve been dealing with want 
this process to go forward in this way. 

Q. Is this the biggest test of your leader- 
ship on a domestic problem? 

The President. | expect so. 


China 


Q. Mr. President, you are facing a dead- 
line on the decision of granting most-fa- 
vored-nation status to China. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us, first of all, if you’ve 
made the callP Secondly, if you haven't, 
what pressures do you face in terms of once 
again rewarding China in the absence of 
significant concessions or changes on their 
partP 

The President. | have not made a decision 
on it. That issue is under, I would say, lively 
discussion. I have seen significant editorial 
comment that urges strongly against cutting 
off MFN. That comment coming from 
people that were quite critical of me in the 
way I handled the student matter. In other 
words, they would have preferred to see 
the Pelosi legislation as opposed to the ex- 
ecutive action that I took. There’s another 
dimension that—you ask what the thought 
process is here—that it relates to Hong 
Kong, that it is quite important in terms of 
trade, a significant importance. Some of the 
people that opposed my earlier approach 
are urging that MFN continue. 

And so, it isn’t an easy call because I 
don’t want to send a signal that we are 
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happy with the human rights record. I still 
am of the mind that having contact and 
working in an area where there has been 
progress on the economic side with China is 
important. 

So, these are some of the ingredients 
we're considering right now, but it isn’t that 
clear a call for me yet. 

Q. Well, do you think that you might not 
grant most-favored-nation status as a way to 
signal them of the disappointment that you 
have admitted to because they haven't 
changed that much after Tiananmen 
Square? 

The President. 'm not suggesting that’s 
what I plan to do. 


Work Leave Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, a lot of Republicans, 
especially Republican women, Congress- 
women, are wondering how you could 
threaten to veto a bill that would guarantee 
job security to pregnant women and other 
people with family emergencies, especially 
since every other industrialized nation 
except South Africa has such a bill? 

The President. | think it boils down to the 
concept of whether you are in favor of 
mandated benefits or not. And one of the 
complaints I get from our close proximity to 
the Governors and working with the Gover- 
nors is: Please don’t mandate more benefits 
from the central government. So, we’ve had 
a difference. I’ve been quite open with my 
concerns about that, and yet I have great 
respect for the Republican women and 
others that you mention that differ with me 
on that one. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, a few weeks ago when 
the two hostages were released, you said 
you hoped that it was the beginning of a 
process. Has anything happened since then 
that has encouraged you that a process is 
underway? 

The President. No. 

Q. I mean, is it that blunt? I mean—— 

The President. Yes. [Laughter] 

Q. i——-is it worse than that? Does it look 
like nothing has happened at all? 

The President. | answered it as best I can. 
I have seen no reason to be encouraged 
that the process is underway. But I think I 
said right in this room there were certain 


things we could do, and we're trying to 
follow up—things we can do without violat- 
ing some fundamental principles on negoti- 
ating or trading hostages for something. 
And we’re going forward there. 

I remember, I mentioned trying to ac- 
count for four Iranians that were taken and 
whom our Government feels are dead. But 
the Iranians are very much interested in 
having an accounting for that, and that is 
something I feel that we can move forward 
on. So, we’re trying to get more informa- 
tion, although they didn’t suggest, and I can 
confirm, that we had nothing to do with the 
taking of those people. But it’s a matter of 
human concern to their families and all. So, 
here’s an area where we might be able to 
facilitate matters there. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, if you cut taxes—or if 
you raise taxes—I’m sorry—or if you cut 
spending, either way there will be a drag 
on the economy unless interest rates also 
fall. Are you operating under an assumption 
or some kind of guarantee from the Fed 
that that will happen? 


The President. No, there’s no such guar- 
antee. I’d like to see interest rates falling, 
and I think when the fears of inflation de- 
cline one might expect interest rates to 
come down. But, no, I have no such guaran- 
tee. 


Q. Well, are you taking, then, a gamble 
that even if you come up with some kind of 
package that it won’t help the actual eco- 
nomic performance today? 


The President. 1 think you raised a very 
good economic question, and that is: How 
much can be taken out of an economy, 
what percentage of the GNP can be taken 
out in terms of taxes, and not threaten the 
dynamism of the economy? One figure that 
I’ve heard bandied about is—I want to be 
careful here—but I’d say we’re growing at, 
what, 2 percent of each—now it looks like 
we're growing at 2-percent growth GNP. 
And I’d say anything over half of that 
would risk doing what you say—slowing 
down the economy further—and that’s ex- 
acerbating the problem rather than making 
it better. 
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Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, if I could return to the 
budget negotiations for a second, there’s a 
lot of speculation—without getting into the 
details of the negotiations—about why you 
personally decided the matter was urgent 
enough now to resort to this process. Is it 
because you're afraid interest rates might 
stop the economic growth that you want so 
much? Is it because the automatic spending 
cuts would be too painful for the country to 
absorb? Or are you just frustrated that the 
deficit continues to restrict your ability to 
maneuver on a lot of issues? 

The President. 1 want to say almost all of 
the above, but it’s really that when you take 
a look at the most recent estimates—and 
one of the ingredients in the shortfall has 
been interest rates—is that the problem is 
of such a magnitude that we need to ad- 
dress it. It’s more that than it is a fear of 
any specific categories. Just big enough that 
we have to do something about it, and 
that’s why I have taken the approach I have 
taken. 

But in here, you see, it is a place where 
we need to get understanding from the 
American people. But I want to go there 
saying: Look, here’s the problem. Every- 
body’s agreed on it now. We’re not going to 
have some new organization come in and 
argue with the estimates, and that means 
getting CBO and the OMB together as 
much as possible. Here’s a_ bipartisan 
answer—taking compromise here, give and 
take there—and this is what we must do as 
a nation on the deficit. I’m hopeful that we 
will be able to come forward with such an 
agreement that will enable me to do that. 

Q. Do you have a timetable of your own? 

The President. No. We talked about time- 
table this morning, Jerry [Jerry Seib, Wall 
Street Journal], but that has not been 
agreed with Congress. And again, I want to 
work with them on these answers, not do it 
just in—— 

Offshore Oil Drilling 


Q. For sometime, you've hinted, Mr. 
President, that you would ban offshore oil 
drilling off the coast of Florida. Can you tell 
us where you are now on that decision as 
well as the issue in California? 

The President. A while back, I said weeks 
and not months, and today I'll say days and 
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not weeks because we've just concluded a 
meeting with those Cabinet Departments 
that have recommendations to make to the 
President. And now we've got to sort it out 
internally. But I can’t give you an exact 
date, but we're getting very close to 
making recommendations in that regard. 

Q. Can you tell me, is there a big differ- 
ence in how you see the situation in Florida 
compared with California? 

The President. 1 think I’ve already said 
that I’m concerned about the environmen- 
tal aspects as it relates to Florida, albeit the 
drilling, as I was told this morning, is quite 
a ways offshore—the leases are. But that is a 
highly sophisticated and sensitive area. So, 
I've already said that, but I don’t want to 
suggest that I don’t feel that way about cer- 
tain areas off California. 

Another aspect of all this is the overall 
energy requirements of the country. And 
regrettably, I'm going to have to make a 
decision on this, or feel compelled to, 
before we have our whole energy study, 
which is quite important. But I have to go 
forward anyway without that, and it’s too 
bad. I am increasingly concerned about our 
dependence on foreign oil. So, it is my re- 
sponsibility, then, to balance out these 
needs. 


Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 


Q. Mr. President, I know you’re—as a 
former Member of the House, that you 
know it’s not unusual for legislation to be 
loaded down with amendments. Have you 
exhausted all administrative relief for—pos- 
sibility of relief for Panama and Nicaragua 
and contingency funds? 

The President. Yes, we have. I tasked the 
Treasury, upon hearing from Mrs. Cha- 
morro, to see if there is some way to ar- 
range a bridge loan. And as I said in my 
statement, regrettably you can’t make a 
bridge loan based on pending legislation; in 
other words, using pending legislation to 
bridge it, to pay it off. So, we’ve tried very 
hard on that. Indeed, I asked, through Gen- 
eral Scowcroft [Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs], the Secretary 
of the Treasury [Nicholas F. Brady] to see if 
we couldn’t encourage private lending to 
help Violeta get across this difficult prob- 
lem. And they run into collateral problems 
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as well. So, it is a matter of dire urgency, 
and—— 

Q. Did you tell the Democratic leaders 
that yesterday? 

The President. Yes, 1 did. 

Q. ——the budget? What did they say? 

The President. They said they’d try very 
hard. With fairness to Speaker Foley, I 
talked to Congressman Jamie Whitten about 
it, and it is very frustrating. And I think the 
American people are frustrated by the in- 
ability of the Congress to do business in a 
prompt and orderly fashion. I believe this 
has the support of the American people. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, many of the partici- 
pants from yesterday’s budget meeting 
came out shaking their heads and scratch- 
ing their heads in frustration at the size of 
the probler.—as you just talked about 
here—magnitude of this deficit problem 
and the lack of trust that appeared to be in 
the room. In fact, one of the participants 
said they all turned back their papers that 
they had written notes on so that no one 
would be able to quote from them. And 
they all said it’s going to take a lot of lead- 
ership—— 

The President. That was a heartening de- 
velopment, Jessica [Jessica Lee, USA 
Today]. 

Q. ——a lot of leadership. I’m wondering, 
what is it that you think you can do that 
can move the atmosphere forward, the at- 
mosphere of trust, first of all, so that people 
will believe in the good faith that you are 
expressing? 

The President. | think there was a meet- 
ing that involved a fair degree of trust. I 
don’t think people think I’m trying to blind- 
side them in the Congress. That might have 
been early on when I first said, Let’s go, no 
preconditions, but I didn’t get the feeling of 
distrust. And when people handed the 
papers back, it was so the process could 
work in an orderly fashion. And it wasn’t 
the Republicans that suggested it, as I 
recall. It was a Democratic leader who said, 
Let’s leave these and let our group that’s 
going to meet on Thursday discuss these 
matters, and discuss it in as quiet a sur- 
rounding as possible, without having a big 
flurry out there surrounding the discussions. 
And so, I think I interpreted that as a deter- 


mination to work together, Jessica, not the 
other way. I hope I’m right. 

Q. But they all say that there’s a stale- 
mate about how to address the one side of 
the equation, the tax side of the equation, 
that it’s going to take leadership to move 
things. Someone’s going to have to move 
first now. Do you have some—— 

The President. That’s what the process 
will do. No tricks. 

Q. ——trick in your bag to make them 
forward, or are you 

The President. No tricks in the bag. But 
when you start a negotiation, a labor man- 
agement negotiation, they get behind 
closed doors, and they say: Now look, here’s 
our view. And what is yours? And reasona- 
ble people go forward and try to negotiate. 
So, I think the Democrats did come down— 
some of them—saying, Well, you should go 
first. 

I said to them, Wait a minute, who appro- 
priates all the money? Where’s the reve- 
nue? Who’s got the obligation under the 
Constitution to raise the revenues? So, let’s 
not talk about who’s going first. We’ve got a 
problem. We have a national problem. And 
I want to be a part of having the American 
people understand the problem, and I want 
to have an answer to the American people 
that I know can work. And it’s not going to 
work with just Republicans or just the 
White House or just the Democrats. 

So, I think we got over that hurdle—I 
hope we did—of suspicion. And I’m trying 
very hard here today because these are 
good, tough questions about procedure and 
substance. And I am not going to get into 
those. I’m going to try to keep my share of 
the bargain by not discussing what we 
might do or might not do, what my bottom 
line is, what my opening wedge is, because 
once I do that, you'll have 435 people in 
the House doing it and 100 in the Senate. 
And that isn’t the way we’re going to solve 
this national problem. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


U.S. Bases in the Philippines 

Q. How about one on the Philippines, Mr. 
President? 

The President. The Philippines? 

Q. Yes. Do we need those bases there 
now as much as we did in the past? 
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The President. 1 thought our negotiator 
made a very sound statement—Rich Armi- 
tage—on the Philippines, because what he 
pointed out is, we don’t have a total blank 
check regarding this. And there’s another 
point he made: And if we’re not wanted 
there, we’re not going to be there. 


And so, this isn’t something that is abso- 
lutely essential to the United States. They’re 
great facilities, those two facilities, and we 
will negotiate in good faith. But there are 
certain parameters; there are certain limits 
to what I will do, what I will accept as 
President. And it’s very important that 
we—in dealing in good faith—that the Phil- 
ippine Government and its leaders know 
that. And that’s why I strongly support— 
which Rich Armitage said, or what I saw 
that he said on the television, which is 
almost that. 


Q. Will we be able to protect our inter- 
ests in the Pacific if we’re thrown out of the 
Philippines? 


The President. Yes, there are other ways 
to skin this cat. But some of them are quite 
expensive, and some of them are less ex- 
pensive. But you can be assured I am look- 
ing at those options. 


Note: The President’s 47th news conference 
began at 12:17 p.m. in the Briefing Room 
at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on United States 
Countermeasures to Political 
Repression in China 


May 16, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the report on 
bilateral and multilateral measures taken in 
response to the military crackdown in 
China in June 1989, pursuant to Title IX, 
subsection 902(c), of the Foreign Relations 


Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991 (P.L. 101-246). 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 16, 1990. 


Nomination of David Passage To Be 
United States Ambassador to Botswana 


May 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David Passage, of North 
Carolina, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Botswana. He 
would succeed John Florian Kordek. 

Since 1989 Mr. Passage has served as Di- 
rector for Africa of the National Security 
Council at the White House. Prior to this, 
he served as Director of the Office of Re- 
gional Affairs in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs at the Department of State, 1986- 
1989; Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. 
Embassy in San Salvador, El Salvador, 
1984-1986; Deputy Director of the Office 
of Southern African Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1982-1984; National War 
College, 1981-1982; Deputy Spokesman 
and Director of the Office of Press Rela- 
tions at the Department of State, 1979- 
1981; Political Counselor at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Canberra, Australia, 1977-1979; and 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, 
1975-1977. In addition, he has served in 
the following positions at the Department 
of State: as a political officer at the US. 
Embassy in Quito, Ecuador, 1974-1975; 
special assistant in the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, 1972-1974; on the Secretar- 
iat staff, 1971-1972; in the Operations 
Center, 1970-1971; a pacification program 
analyst in Saigon, Vietnam, 1969-1970; and 
a political officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
London, England, 1966-1968. Mr. Passage 
entered the Foreign Service in 1966. 
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Mr. Passage graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Denver (B.A., 1964) and Georgetown 
University (M.S., 1966). He was born June 
16, 1942, in Charlotte, NC. Mr. Passage re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Richard Wayne 
Bogosian To Be United States 
Ambassador to Chad 


May 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Wayne Bogosian, 
of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Chad. He would 
succeed Robert L. Pugh. 

Since 1988 Mr. Bogosian has served as 
Director of the Office of Monetary Affairs 
at the Department of State. Prior to this, he 
served in the following positions at the De- 
partment of State: as Ambassador to Niger, 
1985-1988; Director of East African Affairs, 
1982-1985; chief of the aviation negotia- 
tions division, 1979-1982; Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the U.S. Embassy in Khartoum, 
Sudan, 1976-1979; and chief of the econom- 
ic section at the U.S. Embassy in Kuwait, 
1972-1976. In addition, he has served at the 
Foreign Service Institute for Economics, 
1972; in the Bureau for Intelligence and 
Research at the Department of State, 1969- 
1971; in the Bureau of Near East and South 
Asian Affairs at the Department of State, 
1968-1969; as vice consul for the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Paris, France, 1966-1968; at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 1965; at the U.S. 
Embassy in Baghdad, Iraq, 1963-1965; in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs at the Department of State, 
1963; and at the Foreign Service Institute, 
1962-1963. Mr. Bogosian entered the For- 
eign Service in 1962. 

Mr. Bogosian graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege (A.B., 1959) and the University of Chi- 
cago (J.D. 1962). He was born July 18, 


1937, in Boston, MA. Mr. Bogosian is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Gaithersburg, MD. 


Nomination of Philip $. Kaplan for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
Deputy United States Representative to 
the Negotiations on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe 

May 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Philip S. Kaplan, of Cali- 
fornia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as Deputy U.S. Represent- 
ative to the Negotiations on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe. 

Since 1989 Mr. Kaplan has served as 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the Negotia- 
tions on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe. Prior to this, he served in the fol- 
lowing positions at the Department of State: 
as a senior intelligence officer, 1987-1989; 
Minister and Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
U.S. Embassy in Manila, 1985-1987; Princi- 
pal Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Policy Planning, 1981-1985; director of 
multilateral policy at the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organizations, 1979-1980; and as a 
member of the policy planning staff, 1975- 
1979. In addition, Mr. Kaplan has served on 
the U.S. delegation to the East-West negoti- 
ations on mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions in Vienna, Austria, 1974-1975; as po- 
litical officer at the U.S. Embassy in Bonn, 
1970-1974; and as an economic officer at 
the U.S. Mission to the European Communi- 
ties in Brussels, Belgium, 1968-1970. Mr. 
Kaplan entered the Foreign Service in 
1967. 

Mr. Kaplan graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Connecticut (B.A., 1959) and the Uni- 
versity of California (J.D., 1962). He was 
born March 28, 1937, in New Britain, CT. 
Mr. Kaplan is married, has one child, and 
resides in Millbrae, CA. 
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Nomination of Russell Flynn Miller To 
Be Inspector General for the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 

May 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Russell Flynn Miller to be 
Inspector General for the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. Miller currently serves as a consultant 
’ for the Central Intelligence Agency. Prior 
to this, he was assistant director in the 
office of security for the office of the Presi- 
dent-elect, 1988-1989, and he worked for 
the Bush-Quayle campaign, 1988. He was a 
private consultant, 1986-1988. In addition, 
Mr. Miller worked in several capacities with 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, including Deputy Inspector General, 
1985-1986, and Director of Investigation in 
the Office of the Inspector General, 1981- 
1985. Mr. Miller worked for the Reagan- 
Bush Presidential campaign, 1979-1980. 
Prior to that he was a career officer in the 
Operations Directorate at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Mr. Miller received a bachelor of arts 


degree from the University of Iowa and a 


bachelor of laws degree from Drake Univer- 
sity College of Law. He was born October 
25, 1921, in Panora, IA. Mr. Miller served in 
the U.S. Army, 1943-1945, and in the U.S. 
Army Reserve, 1946-1966. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Potomac, 
MD. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Death of Sammy Davis, Jr. 


May 16, 1990 


The President and Mrs. Bush are deeply 
saddened by the death of Sammy Davis, Jr. 
The Bushes are longtime admirers of Mr. 
Davis, who has given a lifetime to bringing 
joy to others through his special entertain- 
ment and good will. The President and Mrs. 
Bush telephoned Mrs. Davis on Saturday, 
May 12, to extend their best wishes and 
prayers. 
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Mr. Devis has been a major figure in the 
entertainment world. His legacy of humor 
and songs, as well as charity work, will con- 
tinue to be a part of future generations. 
The President and Mrs. Bush extend their 
sympathy and condolences to Mr. Davis’ 
family and friends. 


Remarks at a Meeting With the 
Commission o1. Civil Rights 


May 17, 1990 


Welcome to the Rose Garden and to the 
White House. Thank you all very much for 
coming. To the Attorney General and Sec- 
retary Cavazos and Secretary Sullivan, 
thank you for joining us; Director Newman, 
the same. And to Senators Dole, Hatch, and 
Garn, Congressman Ham Fish, thank you 
very much for being with us today. To 
Chairman Fletcher, an old friend and a 
man I’m very proud of, welcome, sir. To 
Commissioners Buckley, Ramirez, Reden- 
baugh, Wilfredo Gonzalez and the State Ad- 
visory Committee Chairpersons and to the 
distinguished leaders—I see Ben Hooks 
here and others of the civil rights communi- 
ty across this great country—it is—and I 
mean it—an honor to have you here today. 

I think we’ve made it a moment that’s 
very hopeful worldwide. In a minute from 
now, I'll be meeting in this marvelous Oval 
Office with Chancellor Kohl, talking about 
the dramatic changes that have taken place 
in the world. There is a time when the 
thundering cry for freedom is being heard 
and answered from Panama, hopefully in 
Johannesburg, to Warsaw. And around the 
world, peoples are warring against tyranny, 
citizens struggling against State control, 
economies weary of bureaucratic central 
planners—all are looking to America as 
reason for hope, the bright star by which to 
chart their course to freedom. And so, it’s 
all the more crucial now that we look care- 
fully to the kind of country we are, to the 
state of democracy here in the Land of Lib- 
erty. And we’re called upon to ensure that 
this democracy means opportunity for all 
who call it home. 
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Few have worked harder to deliver the 
promise of democracy, to make an enduring 
dream a living reality, than the men and 
women assembled here today in this Rose 
Garden. And particularly, I want to give 
credit again to these men and women 
standing behind me. 

From its earliest origins, the Commission 
on Civil Rights has been an independent, 
bipartisan voice for justice. And the Com- 
missioners, the Directors, the Advisory 
Committees all share a cultural diversity 
and an intellectual and moral conviction 
that are truly America’s best. And these 
men and women have earned our admira- 
tion, and today they deserve our thanks. 


Joining a new Chairman—and as I said, 
my friend of many years, Art Fletcher—are 
two outstanding additions: Carl Anderson 
and Russell Redenbaugh. I know Bob Dole 
shares my admiration for Russell, a man of 
impressive credentials, who knows, as all 
Americans should know, that physical dis- 
ability will not be a barrier to service in this 
administration. That’s why I remain firmly 
committed to the landmark Americans for 
Disabilities Act to help ensure equal rights 
and opportunities for these Americans. And 
today I’d like to announce a new member 
of the Civil Rights Commission, Mr. Charles 
Pei Wang, President of the China Institute 
in America, an outstanding new addition. 

Over the last few days, I’ve met to discuss 
pending civil rights legislation with leaders 
representing America’s rich tapestry of cul- 
tural, religious, and ethnic diversity. And I 
got, as I knew I would, a lot of sound 
advice. Much of which I can accept. 
[Laughter] But these leaders, this Commis- 
sion, the Congress, and this administration, 
believe me, all share a common conviction 
for equal opportunity. It’s a responsibility 
that I’ve tried to take very seriously, espe- 
cially now, when our most vital export to 
the world is democracy. And we must make 
sure that we as a nation continue to lead by 
example. We must see that true affirmative 
action is not reduced to some empty slogan 
and that this principle of striking down all 
barriers to advancement has real, living 
meaning to all Americans. We will leave 
nothing to chance and no stone unturned as 
we work to advance America’s civil rights 
agenda. 


This nation’s progress against prejudice— 
from the 64 act to the Voting Rights Act to 
the Fair Housing and Age Discrimination in 
Employment Acts—it’s all hinged on the 
principle that no one in this country should 
be excluded from opportunity. And so, 
we're committed to enacting new measures 
like the Hate Crimes Statistics Act, the 
HOPE [Homeownership and Opportunity 
for People Everywhere] initiative of hous- 
ing, a revitalized enforcement of restric- 
tions against employment bias. This admin- 
istration seeks equal opportunity and equal 
protection under the law for all Americans, 
goals that I know are shared by Senator 
Kennedy and Representative Hawkins, and 
certainly by the four distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress with us here today. 

And so, we’ve supported efforts to ensure 
an individual’s ability to challenge discrimi- 
natory seniority systems. We’ve also moved 
to stiffen the penalties for racial discrimina- 
tion in setting or applying the terms and 
conditions of employment. And today, as 
we work to ensure that America represents 
democracy’s highest expression, I want to 
begin by offering three principles that must 
guide any amendments to our civil rights 
laws. These principles are firmly rooted in 
the spirit of our current laws. After the ex- 
tensive discussions that we’ve had _ this 
week, I think they’re principles on which 
all of us, including the leadership on the 
Hill, can agree. And so, I will enthusiastical- 
ly support legislation that meets these prin- 
ciples. 

First, civil rights legislation must operate 
to obliterate consideration of factors such as 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
from employment decisions. So, in essence, 
we seek civil rights legislation that is more 
effective, not less. The focus of employers 
in this country must be on providing equal 
opportunity for all workers, not on develop- 
ing strategies to avoid litigation. 

No one here today would want me to sign 
a bill whose unintended consequences are 
quotas because quotas are wrong and they 
violate the most basic principles of our civil 
rights tradition and the most basic princi- 
ples of the promise of democracy. America’s 
minority communities deserve more than 
symptomatic relief. And we want to eradi- 
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cate the disease, and that will require sys- 
tematic solutions, strategies that transcend 
statistics. 

We should empower and ennoble our mi- 
nority communities. We should seek system- 
atic change that allows every American to 
excel. During these meetings this week, I 
invited the civil rights leadership to work 
with me to craft a bill that moves us to- 
wards this goal. After these consultations, I 
am confident that this can be done. I want 
to sign a civil rights bill, but I will not sign a 
quota bill. I think we can work it out. 

The second, civil rights legislation must 
reflect fundamental principles of fairness 
that apply throughout our legal system. In- 
dividuals who believe their rights have 
been violated are entitled to their day in 
court, and an accused is innocent until 
proved guilty. In every case involving a 
civil rights dispute, constitutional protec- 
tions of due process must be preserved. 

And third, Federal law should provide an 
adequate deterrent against harassment in 
the workplace based on race, sex, religion, 
or disability and should ensure a speedy 
end to such discriminatory practices. Our 
civil rights laws, however, should not be 
turned into some lawyer’s bonanza, encour- 
aging litigation at the expense of concilia- 
tion, mediation, or settlement. 

Let me add that Congress, with respect, 
should live by the same requirements it 
prescribes for others. In °72, the Civil 
Rights Act of ’64 was justly applied to exec- 
utive agencies and State, local governments; 
and Congress, however, is not yet covered. 
This is not an assault on Congress. I’m just 
trying to—I’ve got about—{/aughter|—but 
seriously, this inconsistency should be reme- 
died to give congressional employees and 
applicants the full protection of the law to 
send a strong signal that it’s both the execu- 
tive branch and Congress that are in this 
together. And the Congress should join the 
executive branch in setting an example for 
these private employers. 


Now, we seek strategies that work, put- 
ting power where it belongs: in the hands 
of the people. That means new ideas, like 
giving poor parents the power of an alter- 
native choice in where to send the kids to 
school so that all can have access to the 
best. It means more tenant control and 
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ownership of public housing, tax credits for 
child care to give parents more flexibility 
and choice, policies that underwrite pros- 
perity by encouraging capital flow to busi- 
nesses in poor neighborhoods. The door is 
open wider now than it ever has been. To- 
gether, I believe we can open it still wider. 

Today an expanding economy is working 
in the service of civil rights. And so, let’s 
not set the clock back. Let’s look past the 
differences that divide us to the shared 
principles and the better natures that we 
have within us. To the civil rights leader- 
ship assembled here today—Dorothy, 
excuse me, I didn’t see you earlier—and so 
many—I’m in real trouble if I single them 
out here. Look, I have offered you my hand 
and my word that together we can and will 
make America open and equal to all. Now, 
this administration is committed to action 
that is truly affirmative, positive action in 
every sense, to strike down all barriers to 
advancement of every kind for all people. 
We will tolerate no barriers, no bias, no 
inside tracks, no two-tiered system, and no 
rungless ladders. And I’m willing to take 
the time to make sure that this is done 
right, simply because it’s worth doing right. 
Now is the time, really, to extend a hand to 
all that are struggling and to devote our 
energies to a broader agenda of empower- 
ment, that all might join in this new age of 
freedom. 

I am delighted that you all came here. 
Thank you for bringing honor to this pres- 
tigious Rose Garden and to paying tribute 
to our Commission here, in which I have 
great confidence and in which I take great 
pride. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh; Secretary of Education 
Lauro F. Cavazos; Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Louis W. Sullivan; Office 
of Personnel Management Director Con- 
stance B. Newman; Arthur A. Fletcher, 
Esther G. Buckley, Blandina C. Ramirez, 
Russell G. Redenbaugh, Wilfredo J. Gonza- 
lez, and Carl A. Anderson, Chairman and 
Commissioners of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, respectively; Benjamin L. Hooks, ex- 
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ecutive director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; and civil rights leader 
Dorothy Haight. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Armenia’s Expression of 
Appreciation to Jeb and George P. 
Bush for Their Earthquake Relief 
Efforts 


May 17, 1990 


On behalf of the Armenian Supreme 
Soviet and Council of Ministers, Soviet Am- 
bassador Yuri Dubinin presented medallions 
and certificates of appreciation to Jeb Bush 
and his son, George P. Bush, in gratitude 
for “the sincere sympathy you extended to 
the Armenian people during their recent 
misfortunes and the generous help you of- 
fered during the aftermath of the devastat- 
ing earthquake that took thousands of 
human lives and ruined many cities and 
towns.” The certificates note that the Ar- 
menian people “will never forget this dem- 
onstration of human charity.” The presenta- 
tion was made to the President by Ambassa- 
dor Dubinin during a brief visit to the 
White House on May 14. 

The earthquake struck Armenia on De- 
cember 7, 1988. Jeb and his son were 
among the volunteers who accompanied 
the fourth airlift by Americares, the inter- 
national medical relief agency based in 
Connecticut, to Armenia on December 24, 
1988. The airlift carried approximately 
100,000 pounds of medicines, clothing, and 
toys for the children of Armenia. The 
Bushes visited the devastated region around 
the Armenian capital of Yerevan and con- 
veyed a message of sympathy from the 
American people to the Armenian people 
and especially to the children during that 
holiday season. The U.S. Government also 
provided disaster relief through the Agency 
for International Development’s Office of 
U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance. 


Proclamation 6135—National Defense 
Transportation Day and National 
Transportation Week, 1990 


May 17, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation’s transportation system pro- 
vides a vital link between different commu- 
nities and industries. Facilitating the move- 
ment of people, goods, and services, its 
safety and efficiency are essential to our 
economic productivity and national securi- 
ty. 

In peacetime and in times of crisis, our 
Nation’s transportation system serves as a 
pillar of our national defense. In fact, the 
civil transportation system provides some . 
85 percent of Department of Defense trans- 
portation needs for the mobilization of mili- 
tary forces. It also plays a vital role in the 
movement of people and supplies following 
natural disasters and other nonmilitary 
emergencies. 

The successful operation of this important 
system depends upon a sound infrastruc- 
ture: safe and efficient roads, bridges, air- 
ports, seaports, railroad tracks, and mass 
transit facilities. Thus, the National Trans- 
portation Policy issued by the Department 
of Transportation in March includes plans 
for improving the Nation’s transportation 
infrastructure. 

Efforts to strengthen America’s transpor- 
tation infrastructure will have many imme- 
diate and long-term benefits for the United 
States. They will not only help to create 
jobs while enhancing the safety and con- 
venience of our roads, air routes, and water- 
ways, but also increase our competitive 
edge in the global market. During an age 
when our economy and national security 
can be affected by events around the world, 
these efforts assume additional urgency and 
importance. 

The United States currently boasts the 
best transportation system in the world. If it 
is to remain so, we must pool the energy 
and resources of both the public and pri- 
vate sectors. We must restructure our trans- 
portation system to give State and local gov- 
ernments the tools they need to address 
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critical transportation requirements close to 
home. We must also harness the creativity 
and determination of transportation offi- 
cials, lawmakers, business and community 
leaders, and concerned citizens in making 
U.S. transportation safer. Eliminating the 
dangers posed by the consumption of alco- 
hol and drugs must continue to be a priori- 
ty. 


Since the age of Fulton’s steamboat and 
the Wright Brothers’ success at Kitty Hawk, 
we have seen extraordinary progress in the 
field of transportation. The need for faster, 
safer, and more reliable transportation has 
been the mother of many inventions, from 
the automobile and jet engine to the swift- 
moving commuter train. Today, acknowl- 
edging its vital role in the Nation’s econom- 

ic development and defense, we remain 
* firmly committed to progress in transporta- 
tion technology. We also gratefully recog- 
nize those dedicated and hardworking men 
and women—from the highway engineer to 
the air traffic controller—who serve the 
travelling public. 


In recognition of the importance of trans- 
portation and of the millions of Americans 
who serve and supply our transportation 
needs, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved May 16, 1957 (36 U.S.C. 160), has 
requested that the third Friday in May of 
each year be designated as “National De- 
fense Transportation Day” and, by joint res- 
olution approved May 14, 1962 (36 U.S.C. 
166), that the week in which that Friday 
falls be proclaimed “National Transporta- 
tion Week.” 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, May 18, 1990, as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week of May 13 through May 19, 1990, 
as National Transportation Week. I urge the 
people of the United States to observe these 
occasions with appropriate ceremonies that 
will give full recognition to the individuals 
and organizations that build, maintain, and 
safeguard our country’s transportation 
system. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 17 day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, and 
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of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:33 p.m., May 18, 1990] 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


May 17, 1990 


The President. Chancellor Kohl and I had 
an opportunity to follow up on our ex- 
tended discussions at Camp David back in 
February and review the progress toward 
German unification and the progress in 
East-West relations. I’m grateful to the 
Chancellor, together with Minister 
Genscher and Minister Stoltenberg, for 
taking the time te come to Washington 
today to continue our important dialog on 
these historic issues before us. 

What’s clear from all our discussion over 
the past months, including our extensive 
talks today, is that the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany share the 
same approach and have the same goals re- 
garding German unification. We both want 
a united Germany which enjoys full sover- 
eignty; a united Germany which is a full 
member of the Western community and of 
the NATO alliance, including participation 
in its integrated military structures; a 
united Germany which is, as the Federal 
Republic has been for over 40 years, a 
model of freedom, tolerance, and friendly 
relations with its neighbors. 

During our discussion today, we reviewed 
the talks in Bonn on May 5th among For- 
eign Ministers of the two German States, 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union—those are the two- 
plus-four talks. Chancellor Kohl and I 
agreed that these talks should terminate all 
Four Power rights and responsibilities at 
the time of German unification. A united 
Germany should have full control over all 
of its territory, without any new discrimina- 
tory constraints on German sovereignty. 
Forty-five years after the end of the war, 
there is no reason that a unified democratic 
Germany should be in any way singled out 
for some special status. In keeping with the 
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Helsinki Final Act, Germany should be fully 
sovereign, free to choose its own alliances 
and security arrangements. And we agree 
that U.S. military forces should remain sta- 
tioned in the united Germany and else- 
where in Europe to continue to promote 
stability and security. 

The Chancellor and I also discussed the 
broad issues of East-West relations. And I 
expressed my hope for a successful U.S.- 
Soviet summit at the end of this month but 
also reiterated my own concern, which the 
Chancellor shares, about the situation in 
Lithuania. We reaffirmed our commitment 
to the opening of a dialog in good faith 
between the Soviet leaders and Lithuanian 
representatives. 

We also discussed the forthcoming NATO 
summit. It will be held in London on July 
5th and July 6th. And the Chancellor and I 
reviewed my proposal that the summit ad- 
dress the political role that NATO can play 
in the new Europe; the conventional forces 
the alliance will need in the time ahead and 
NATO’s goals for conventional arms control; 
the role of nuclear weapons based in 
Europe and Western objectives in new nu- 
clear arms control negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; and the 
alliance’s common objectives for strength- 
ening the CSCE, Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. 

At this time of enormous and, I would 
say, encouraging change in Germany and 
Europe as a whole, we reaffirm the continu- 
ing vital role of the North Atlantic alliance 
in guaranteeing stability and security. We 
also want that CSCE to pursue a more am- 
bitious agenda in helping the rising democ- 
racies in Eastern Europe join the communi- 
ty of free nations and have a strong voice in 
the new Europe. 

When I visited Germany last May, I spoke 
of the Federal Republic and the United 
States as partners in leadership. The re- 
markable changes that have occurred in 
this short year since then have fully con- 
firmed that partnership, and we now look 
together with hope and confidence to a 
Germany united in peace and freedom and 
to a Europe whole and free. 

Chancellor, thank you very 
coming, sir. 

The Chancellor. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, allow me to thank you, first of 


much for 


all, very warmly for the warm hospitality 
with which you have received me here 
today—me and the members of my delega- 
tion. We had intensive discussions in a very 
warm and friendly atmosphere. 

Allow me to summarize my message in 
three points. First of all, on behalf of all 
Germans, I express sincere thanks to the 
American people, and especially to you, 
President Bush, for the magnificent support 
that you have granted from the outset and 
continue to grant to us Germans during this 
decade on our path to German unity. The 
Americans and Germans stood side by side 
at the time of the Berlin blockade and the 
erection of the Berlin Wall. And together 
we championed, not least in the difficult 
days of the Cold War, our vision of free- 
dom, democracy, and human rights. Now 
that this vision is becoming a reality in the 
whole of Europe, that the Berlin Wall is 
being torn down and sold as souvenirs, that 
Germany and its former capital, Berlin, are 
becoming reunited, there is something that 
is all the more true: The friendship and 
partnership with the United States continue 
to be vital to us Germans. Naturally, this 
also applies to a united Germany. 

A united Germany will remain a member 
of the North Atlantic alliance. But in view 
of the change occurring in Europe, in view 
of the triumph of human rights, democracy, 
pluralism, and a social market economy in 
the whole of Europe, the alliance must con- 
centrate more on its traditional political 
role. As the threat is decreasing apprecia- 
bly, the alliance must keep the initiative in 
the field of disarmament and arms control 
and review its strategy and structure ac- 
cordingly. 

I’m extremely grateful to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for having presented important and 
forward-looking proposals. Together, with 
our allies, we shall chart the course at the 
NATO summit meeting in London early in 
July. 

Mr. President, allow me to state at this 
opportunity here, once and again, how im- 
portant it is going to be for the future of 
Germany and Europe that the United 
States take their legitimate place in Germa- 
ny and in Europe as a whole. 

You, Mr. President, and I agreed in our 
talks that in order to achieve this the three 
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anchorages must be strengthened. That 
means NATO as an indispensable transat- 
lantic security link between the European 
and North American democracies. Coopera- 
tion between the United States and the Eu- 
ropean Community—this is going to be of 
ever-growing importance in view of the 
completion of the internal market within 
the European Community by 1992 and also 
in view of the ever-closer political union 
within the European Community. What is 
also important is the expansion of the CSCE 
into a system of assured human rights, guar- 
anteed security, and comprehensive coop- 
eration for all 35 member countries. We 
continue to strive for a just and lasting 
peaceful order in Europe, in which the divi- 
sion of Europe, also as regards the date, is 
overcome together with the division of Ger- 
many. 

Mr. President, for many of us in Germa- 
ny, a dream is coming true now, is becom- 
ing reality also for me. German unity and 
unity of Europe are two sides of the same 
coin. We have a lot of reason to be grateful 
with regard to many who have helped us, 
but particularly towards our American 
friends. And you, Mr. President, have a 
very important role in all this. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher and De- 
fense Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg. The 
Chancellor spoke in German, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Proclamation 6136—National Trauma 
Awareness Month, 1990 


May 17, 1990 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


Because all of us are potential trauma vic- 
tims, it is fitting that we pause to reflect 
upon the causes of traumatic injuries, their 
impact, and how to prevent them. 
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Each year, traumatic injury claims the 
lives of at least 150,000 Americans. Many 
thousands more are severely or permanent- 
ly disabled. 

Young Americans are particularly at high 
risk. Traumatic injuries kill six times as 
many children as cancer, the next most 
common cause of death in children. Four 
out of five deaths among teenagers and 
young adults are caused by traumatic inju- 
ries—injuries most often suffered in motor 
vehicle collisions. 

Even among our older citizens, traumatic 
injury continues to be a major public health 
problem. The death rate due to falls among 
persons 75 years or older is nearly 12 times 
the rate in the general population. 

At any age, death or disability from trau- 
matic injury is tragic and almost always pre- 
ventable. The vast majority of traumatic in- 
juries result from hazards that can be re- 
duced if we use our common sense and 
take advantage of current knowledge about 
how traumatic injuries occur. All Americans 
should learn more about the circumstances 
and behaviors that lead to traumatic inju- 
ries and how they can be avoided. 

Every citizen should also learn more 
about the role of trauma care and rehabili- 
tation in reducing deaths and disability asso- 
ciated with traumatic injury. Effective 
treatment begins with ambulance and 
rescue services and hospitals that are capa- 
ble of providing the high level of care 
needed by trauma victims. Optimal treat- 
ment includes rehabilitation programs and 
follow-up services that enable injured pa- 
tients to recover as fully as possible. 

Premature deaths, disabilities, and eco- 
nomic costs resulting from traumatic inju- 
ries impose a high toll on our Nation. The 
physical and emotional suffering they inflict 
upon individuals and their families is incal- 
culable. Fortunately, however, through the 
concerted efforts of concerned citizens, 
health care professionals, scientists, volun- 
teer groups, and leaders in the public and 
private sectors, we can reduce the heavy 
burden of traumatic injury on our society. 
Trauma is every American’s business. 

To enhance public awareness of traumat- 
ic injury, the Congress, by Senate Joint Res- 
olution 224, has designated the month of 
May 1990 as “National Trauma Awareness 
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Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1990 as 
National Trauma Awareness Month. I urge 
the people of the United States, their gov- 
ernment agencies, health care providers, 
and schools to take part in efforts to pre- 
vent traumatic injuries and to provide the 
best possible emergency treatment and re- 
habilitation programs for those that do 
occur. I also urge all Americans to support 
public and private traumatic injury preven- 
tion programs. We can reduce the devastat- 
ing impact of traumatic injuries on our 
Nation by supporting research into new 
ways to prevent and treat them, and by 
aiding those Americans who suffer the 
physical, emotional, or financial conse- 
quences of traumatic injury. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:34 p.m., May 18, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 18. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
Acting President Arpad Géncz of 
Hungary 


May 18, 1990 


President Bush met in the Oval Office for 
approximately 35 minutes this morning 
with the Acting President of Hungary, 
Arpad Gé6ncz. President Géncz is in the 
United States on a private visit. President 
Goéncz was named Acting President by the 
new democratically elected Hungarian Par- 
liament on May 2. Hungary will have an 
Acting President until new election laws 
are enacted this summer. 
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In the course of the meeting, President 
Bush expressed his great admiration for 
Hungary’s progress in building democracy, 
and he reaffirmed the United States com- 
mitment to supporting economic growth 
and democracy. President Bush mentioned 
the Hungarian-American Enterprise Fund 
as a means of supporting ongoing economic 
reforms and strengthening U.S. investment 
in Hungary. President Bush also discussed 
the recently announced Citizens Democra- 
cy Corps, which is designed to mobilize pri- 
vate voluntary assistance to Eastern Europe. 

The two Presidents discussed U.S.-Soviet 
relations and the situation in Lithuania. 
They agreed on the need for opening a 
process of dialog between the Soviet and 
Lithuanian leaders as a prerequisite for cre- 
ating a stable environment in which the 
countries of central and eastern Europe can 
consolidate their democratic reforms. Presi- 
dent Bush also stressed the importance of 
maintaining a strong U.S. presence in 
Europe, including a military presence as a 
guarantee of stability. President Géncz ex- 
pressed his full agreement. 


Nomination of Eugene L. Scassa To Be 
United States Ambassador to Belize 


May 18, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Eugene L. Scassa, of Vir- 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Belize. He would succeed Robert G. Rich, 


Since 1986 Mr. Scassa has served as Exec- 
utive Director of the Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Prior to this, he served as 
Deputy Executive Director for the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs, 1985-1986; Divi- 
sion Chief of the Bureau of Personnel, 
1983-1985; National War College, 1982- 
1983; Administrative Counselor at the U.S. 
Embassy in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 1980-1982; 
administrative and conference officer for 
the U.S. Mission in Geneva, 1978-1980; ad- 
ministrative officer for the U.S. Embassy in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, 1974-1977; and adminis- 
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trative officer for the U.S. Embassy in 
Lusaka, Zambia, 1973-1974. In addition, he 
has served as an administrative and consul- 
ar officer for the U.S. Consulate General in 
Monterrey, Mexico, 1971-1973; administra- 
tive officer for the U.S. Embassy in Mada- 
gascar, 1971; administrative officer and con- 
sular officer for the U.S. consulate in Mo- 
zambique, 1969-1971; Special Assistant in 
the Bureau of African Affairs, 1967-1969; 
administrative assistant for the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Libreville, Gabon, 1965-1967; commu- 
nications officer for the U.S. Embassy in 
Quito, Ecuador, 1964-1965; and communi- 
cations and records clerk for the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Panama, 1962-1964. Mr. Scassa 
joined the Foreign Service in 1962. 

Mr. Scassa attended Geneva College, 
1957-1958 and 1960-1961, and he attended 
Florida State University night school, 1963- 
1964. He was born February 6, 1939, in 
Monaca, PA. Mr. Scassa served in the U.S. 
Army, 1958-1960. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Reston, VA. 


Nomination of Harry W. Shlaudeman 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Nicaragua 


May 18, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry W. Shlaudeman, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Nicaragua. He would suc- 
ceed Richard Huntington Melton. 

Since 1989 Mr. Shlaudeman has served as 
a consultant to the Department of State. 
Prior to this, he served as Ambassador to 
the Federative Republic of Brazil, 1986- 
1989; Ambassador at Large and the Presi- 
dent’s Special Envoy for Central America, 
1984-1986; Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America, 1983-1984; Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, 1980-1983; Ambassador to Peru, 1977- 
1980; Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, 1976-1977; Ambassador 
to Venezuela, 1975-1976; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 1973-1975; Deputy Chief of Mission in 
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Santiago, Chile, 1969-1973; and Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State, 1967-1969. 
In addition, Mr. Shlaudeman has served as 
Assistant Director for the Office of Caribbe- 
an Affairs at the Department of State and 
adviser to Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
1965-1966; Dominican Republic desk offi- 
cer, 1964-1965; political officer in Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, 1962-1964; 
consul in Sofia, Bulgaria, 1960-1962; politi- 
cal officer in Bogota, Colombia, 1956-1958; 
and vice consul in Barranquilla, Colombia, 
1955-1956. He joined the Foreign Service 
in 1954. 

Mr. Shlaudeman graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1952). He was born May 
17, 1926, in Los Angeles, CA. Mr. Shlaude- 
man is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 


commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





May 12 


Venture House, of Wichita, KS. Founded in 1983, 
the Venture House coordinates the Hot Meal 
Program, the Counseling and Emergency 
Needs Program, the Medical Care Program, 
and the Job Development Program. Over 150 
volunteers support these ongoing efforts. In 
1989 they collectively served over 16,000 
hours. In addition, the Episcopal Social Services 
sponsors the Breakthrough Club, a social inter- 
action club for the mentally disabled. Through 
this project, individuals learn administrative 
skills by operating the club and are then placed 
in jobs within the community where they can 
use those skills they have learned. 


May 14 


Vietnam Veterans Workshop, Inc., of Boston, 
MA. In 1988 the Vietnam Veterans Workshop 
was created to address the problem of home- 
less veterans. The New England Shelter for 
Homeless Veterans is a project of the work- 
shop. The shelter’s goals are to create adult 
care facilities where homeless veterans can re- 
build their lives; to create programs that will 





help homeless veterans meet their legal, finan- 
cial, and health problems; to provide counsel- 
ing and referral services for homeless veterans; 
and to enlist all Americans in a war on home- 
lessness. The shelter provides 100 beds for 
emergency use. Emergency medical care serv- 
ices, food services, and support services are also 
provided. The workshop provides housing re- 
sources, alcohol and drug referral, employment 
counseling, assistance with obtaining veterans’ 
benefits, and financial counseling. 


May 15 


Anne Ross Fairbanks, of Troy, NY. Since 1985 
Ms. Fairbanks has been a volunteer for the 
Joseph’s House, an overnight shelter for the 
homeless. She prepares food, cleans the work 
area, extends hospitality, and coordinates the 
volunteer staff. She also goes beyond her duties 
by staying overnight at the house 3 nights a 
month to be available in case of a crisis. In 
addition, Ms. Fairbanks spends 10-20 hours a 
week helping at an American Red Cross Blood- 
mobile, where she registers donors, assists the 
nurses, and organizes other volunteers. 


May 16 


Mack Stolarski, of Williamsburg, VA. Upon re- 
tirement, Mr. Stolarski became active with 
Some Young Carpenters, an initiative of the 
Catholic Student Association at the College of 
William and Mary. On any given Saturday, Mr. 
Stolarski and his student apprentices can be 
found building a new house or repairing a di- 
lapidated one for low-income and disabled indi- 
viduals. As a result of Mr. Stolarski’s work, a 
group of concerned citizens established the 
Housing Partnership, a nonprofit organization 
that uses volunteer labor to rebuild houses for 
the disadvantaged. Mr. Stolarsk: and his team 
of students comprise 70 percent of the work 
force for the Housing Partnership. 


May 17 


Eva D. Filice, of Salinas, CA. For over 4 years, 
Ms. Filice has volunteered for the Family Re- 
source Center, an organization that serves 
abused children. Ms. Filice’s consistent pres- 
ence provides the children with love and care 
and with stability in their otherwise unstable 
lives. She has gone beyond her duties by effec- 
tively becoming their foster grandmother. 


May 18 


Student Programs for Urban Development 
(SPUD), of Worcester, MA. SPUD is the largest 
student-run organization at the College of Holy 
Cross, where 500 of the 2,700 students address 
the concerns of the needy, from the homeless 
to the disabled to senior citizens in need of a 
helping hand. SPUD coordinates 15 community 
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outreach programs. Among the programs orga- 
nized by SPUD are an elderly visitation 
project; Abbey’s House, a shelter for homeless 
and battered women; Mustard Seed, a program 
providing meals to the indigent; and the Little 
Sister/ Little Brother program. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Ronald F. Lehman II, Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, to discuss the status of arms 
reduction agreements; 

—President Abdou Diouf of Senegal; 

—members of the National Troopers Coa- 
lition; 

—civil rights leaders, to discuss civil rights 
legislation; 

—Secretary 
Cheney; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


of Defense Richard B. 


May 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Aviation Security and Terror- 
ism, to receive the Commission’s report 
on its investigation of the December 
21, 1988, terrorist bombing of Pan 
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American Flight 103, which crashed in 
Lockerbie, Scotland, and its appraisal of 
U.S. airline security systems and coun- 
terterrorism measures; 

—family members of the victims of Pan 
American Flight 103, to discuss aviation 
security; 

—congressional leaders, for the first ses- 
sion of the budget negotiations; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Arkansas as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that began on May 1. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 


May 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the Cabinet, to discuss the 
administration’s policy on offshore oil 
drilling in Florida and California; 

—Hispanic-American leaders, to discuss 
civil rights legislation; 

—community leaders, 
rights legislation; 

—Recording for the Blind Award win- 
ners; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss the ad- 
ministration’s policy on offshore oil 
drilling in Florida and California; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the annual report of the Department 
of Transportation for fiscal year 1988. 


to discuss civil 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Independent Commission 
to Review National Endowment for the 
Arts Grant Making Procedures. These are 
new positions: 

John Brademas, of New York. Currently Dr. Bra- 
demas is the president of New York University 
in New York, NY. 

David E. Connor, of Illinois. Currently Mr. 
Connor is president of David E. Connor and 
Associates in Peoria, IL. 
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Marcia Laing Golden, of Kansas. Currently Mrs. 
Golden serves on the executive board of the 
Association of Community Arts Agencies of 
Kansas and has served as immediate past presi- 
dent. 


Kay Huffman Goodwin, of West Virginia. Cur- 
rently Mrs. Goodwin is a member of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts National Advi- 
sory Council on the Arts and Education. 


Joan W. Harris, of Illinois. Currently Mrs. Harris 
is a trustee of the Harris Foundation and com- 
missioner of the department of cultural affairs 
in Chicago, IL. 

Kitty Carlisle Hart, of New York. Currently Mrs. 
Hart is the chairman of the New York State 
Council on the Arts in New York, NY, and is an 
actress and singer. 


Peter N. Kyros, Jr., of California. Currently Mr. 
Kyros is a general partner for the western divi- 
sion of the Potomac Investment Associates in 
Westlake Village, CA. 


Rosalind W. Wyman, of California. Currently 
Mrs. Wyman is owner and president of Rosa- 
lind Wyman Consultants, Inc., in Los Angeles, 
CA. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
for terms ending on the date of the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 1991. These 
are reappointments: 


Al Cardenas, of Florida. He will be the mortgage 
industry representative. Currently Mr. Car- 
denas serves as director of Greenberg, Traurig, 
Hoffman, Lipoff, Rosen and Quentel, P.A., in 
Miami, FL. 


Henry C. Cashen II, of the District of Columbia. 
He will serve as a public member. Currently 
Mr. Cashen serves as an attorney with the law 
firm of Dickstein, Shapiro and Morin in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

George L. Clark, Jr., of New York. He will be the 
real estate representative. Currently Mr. Clark 
serves as president of George L. Clark, Inc., in 
Brooklyn, NY. 


J. Brian Gaffney, of Connecticut. He will serve as 
a public member. Currently Mr. Gaffney serves 
as a partner with the law firm of Gaffney, 
Pease and DiFabio in New Britain, CT. 


Christine D. Reed, of California. She will be the 
homebuilding representative. Currently Mrs. 
Reed serves as executive director of the Build- 
ing Industry Association of Southern California 


for the Orange County Region in Santa Ana, 
CA. 





The President today announced that the 
following individuals will comprise the Pres- 
idential delegation to observe the elections 
in Romania, May 17-23, 1990: 

Delegation Chairman 


Gov. Garrey Carruthers of New Mexico and 
Katherine Carruthers 


Delegates 

Mary Jo Arndt, Republican national committee- 
woman, Illinois 

Ellen R. Conant, chairman, St. Louis County 
Council, Missouri 

Victor Gold, national correspondent, Washingto- 
nian Magazine, Virginia 

Alan Green, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Romania 

Howard Lamb, State senator, Nebraska 


May 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss admin- 
istration policy on offshore oil drilling 
in Florida and California; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush will meet with President Ertha 
Pascal Trouillot of Haiti on May 24 and 
President Virgilio Barco Vargas of Colombia 
on June 5, to continue a series of high-level 
meetings with Latin American and Caribbe- 
an leaders. 

The White House also announced that 
the President will meet with Prime Minis- 
ter Constantine Mitsotakis of Greece on 
June 6. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Charles Pei Wang to be a member 
of the Commission on Civil Rights for a 
term expiring December 5, 1995. He would 
succeed Murray Friedman. Currently Mr 
Wang is president of the China Institute in 
America in New York, NY. 

May 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 

Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
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Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President announced that Armando 
Valladares will continue to serve as the U.S. 
Representative on the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a 4-day trip to Dallas, 
Austin, and Houston, TX; Portland, OR; and 
Los Angeles, CA. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 14 


Steven D. Dillingham, 

of South Carolina, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, vice Steven 
Roger Schlesinger, resigned. 


Jimmy Gurule, 
of Utah, to be an Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al, vice Richard Bender Abell, resigned. 


Charles M. House, 
of California, to be Director of the Office 
for Victims of Crime (new position). 


Lourdes G. Baird, 

of California, to be United States Attorney 
for the Central District of California for the 
term of 4 years, vice Robert C. Bonner, 
resigned. 


Submitted May 15 
Robert E. Lamb, 


of Georgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
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Submitted May 15—Continued 


to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Cyprus. 


James Wilson Holsinger, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be Chief Medical Director, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, for a term 
of 4 years (new position). 


Jonathan R. Steinberg, 

of Maryland, to be an Associate Judge of the 
United States Court of Veterans Appeals for 
the term of 15 years (new position). 


Submitted May 16 


G. Philip Hughes, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary- of the United States of 
America to Barbados, and to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Commonwealth of Dominica, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Saint Lucia, 
and Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines. 


David Passage, 

of North Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Botswana. 


Richard Wayne Bogosian, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Chad. 


Philip S. Kaplan, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as Deputy 
United States Representative to the Negoti- 
ations on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe. 
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Submitted May 16—Continued 


Russell Flynn Miller, 

of Maryland, to be Inspector General, Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency (new 
position). 


Submitted May 18 


Michael Boudin, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice John H. Pratt, retired. 


Harry W. Shlaudeman, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Nicaragua. 


Eugene L. Scassa, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belize. 


Carol Bagley Amon, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of New York, 
vice Mark A. Costantino, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released May 11 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising reception for Gov. 
Carroll A. Campbell, Jr., in Columbia, SC 


Released May 12 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Liberty University com- 
mencement ceremony in Lynchburg, VA 





Released May 14 
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Nomination of Jonathan R. Steinberg to be 
an Associate Judge of the U.S. Court of Vet- 
erans Appeals 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Lourdes G. Baird to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Central District of Califor- 
nia 


Released May 15 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Bush’s meeting 
with President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali of 
Tunisia—by John H. Kelly, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 


Released May 17 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Michael Boudin to be U.S. 
District Judge for the District of Columbia 


Statement: 


The President’s upcoming meetings with 
foreign leaders—by Marlin Fitzwater, Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released May 18 
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U.S. District Judge for the Eastern District 
of New York 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a Republican Party fundraising 
dinner in Dallas, TX 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 17 


H.R. 922 / Public Law 101-291 

To designate the building located at 1515 
Sam Houston Street in Liberty, Texas, as 
the “M.P. Daniel and Thomas F. Calhoon, 
Senior, Post Office Building” 


H.R. 1472 / Public Law 101-292 

To establish the Grand Island National 
Recreation Area in the State of Michigan, 
and for other purposes 


H.R. 4637 / Public Law 101-293 

To amend Public Law 101-86 to eliminate 
the 6-month limitation on the period for 
which civilian and military retirees may 
serve as temporary employees, in connec- 
tion with the 1990 decennial census of pop- 
ulation, without being subject to certain off- 
sets from pay or other benefits 


H.J. Res. 453 / Public Law 101-294 
Designating May 1990 as “National Diges- 
tive Disease Awareness Month” 


HJ. Res. 490 / Public Law 101-295 
Commemorating May 18, 1990, as the 25th 
anniversary of Head Start 


S. 1853 / Public Law 101-296 
To award a congressional gold medal to 
Laurance Spelman Rockefeller 
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